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THE KING'S KILTED GUARD AT BALLATER 


When the King is at Balmoral a guard is sent from Edinburgh Castle and is stationed at Ballater, the nearest railway station to the royal residence. There are good 
barracks for the men, and the officers frequently dine with the Royal Family and get plenty of sport in the Dee and the royal forests. The guard on this occasion is 
supplied by the Cameron Highlanders and is commanded by Major R. L. Adlercron, who has seen a good deal of fighting 
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Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS, sent in by any contributor--- 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000'to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per. 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. Id. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


EAS RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :- Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


THE TWO GREAT SHILLING 
NUMBERS OF 


WEEE, (Siete eee: 


l. The Story of the King’s Empire. 
Il. The Coronation, superbly Illustrated. 


Those possessing copies of these Numbers 
and who may wish to have them bound 
together, can purchase a handsome 


CRIMSON CLOTH COVER, 
artistically designed. 
Price 1/6, or Post Free 1/9. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


SPHERE OFFICE, GREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 


VOLS. 1.—IX. of 
ThA Es S:Pin ERIE. 


NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6 
Vols II.—IX. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Can be ordered of any local Newsagent, or direct 
from THE SPHERE OFFICE, Great New Street, London, 
E.C. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES lL, IL, III., and IV. of 


eH ES SISA shel EsR: 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


THE TATLER OFFICE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Betinay Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. 


On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 1o a.m. to 
; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 


10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 
Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6. 


Geolo Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10: other week-days, 10 to 5 ; Sundays, 2 to6. 


Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after2. Roval Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 


Guildhall Library—Free, 1oto6. Museum—Free, roto 5. 
Saturdays, to to 6. 


Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
ro to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) from ro to 6. Sundays 2 to6, 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
to to 10. 


Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week- day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d, 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
roto 1x. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery(Tra algae Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to 5. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 


Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to6, On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8. 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park]—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. 


Royal Goliose of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4, 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator, 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s, 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, ‘uesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, aad Satur- 
days, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Closed. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m, to sunset, 1s, (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


Other days by Fellow's order only. 
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T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
To-night and Every Evening at 8 punctually, a New 
Romaniic Play, by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 
IF | WERE KING. 

Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
MATINEE TO-DAY and EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2. 

Box Office, 10 to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


OMEDY THEATRE.—Under the managemerft 
of Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a New Play entitled, 
SECRET AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


By Victor WIDNELL. 
MATINEE SATURDAY NEXT, at 2.30. 


prom ENADE CONCERTS, QUEEN’S HALL. 
Nightly at 8, till November 7. 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 3S., 2s. Promenade, 1s. 
Rospert NEwMan, Manger. 


UNDESLEY-ON-SEA (NEAR CROMER). 
The most bracing seaside resort on the East Coast. 
THE NEW GRAND HOTEL 
is NOW OPEN for reception of Visitors, 


ALSO 
THE BASLOW GRAND HOTEL, 

Baslow, Derbyshire _ (the Switzerland of England). 
Overlooking the famous Chatsworth Park, among most 
charming scenery, in private grounds of 12 acres. Golf 
links, fishing, etc. Both Hotels modern and ideal estab- 
lishments. High-class French cuisine. Moderate charges. 

Prospectus on application to the Managers. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry owned and managed 
by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(LRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed 
in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING, 
For full particulars, route, &c., write HoreLts MANAGER, 
SouTHERN Hore, KENMARE, 


PARIS IN LONDON. 
EARL'S COURT, LONDON, S.W 
Daily, 1s. From 11 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. 
The most attractive features of 
THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900, 

Modern French Fine Art Collection. French Products 
and Manutactures. 

THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 

A pageant of Costumes from 4,400 B.c. to 1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 

PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, VOYAGE ON THE 
RIVER STYX, TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, PARIS 
MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE, A 
CLIMB ON THE PYRENEES. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


THE 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 
DORA SIGERSON (afr. Clement Shorter). 


PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist, says :— 


“T regard THE FATHER CONFESSOR as a perfect model 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and | 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it. The whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman,” 


Truth says :—‘‘ There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs, Clement Shorter's THe FatHEer Con- 
FESSOR.” 


The Daily News says :—‘t Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C, 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE, 


THE: LIBRE, OL. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GrorGEe SmitTH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLOO PLACE. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 
Should any one of the competitors in ‘The Tatler’? Monogram 
Competition who sent a registered letter to this office have lost a 
purse, will he, or she, kindly communicate at once with the 


Monogram Editor. 


Sports in the Highlands.—Their Majesties’ Scotch tour brought 
them on Thursday to Braemar, where they witnessed the sports for 
which that place is famous. The sports were held at Cluny Park 
on the Invercauld estate, and included the usual highland games of 
throwing the hammer, tossing the caber, vaulting, and foot-racing. 
Previous to the sports there was a parade of the clans- 
men, Duff, Balmoral, and Deeside highlanders, in the full 
garb of Old Gaul, and a few representatives of the Camerons 
and Gordons. The King, as befitted the great occasion, 
appeared in full highland costume, wearing a kilt of 
Royal Stuart tartan, while in his Glengarry bonnet he had 
a Scotch thistle. Queen Alexandra is known to be a 
keen and skilful amateur photographer, and as the clans 
marched past her Majesty took several snapshots of the 
stirring scene. 


A Possible Portuguese Pretender.—Though he 
happens to be an Austrian aristocrat and army officer 
Prince Francis Joseph of Braganza is the grandson of 
the deposed King Miguel of Portugal, and might any day 
figure as a pretender to the Portuguese throne. His 
father, Prince Michael (or Miguel) of Braganza, married the 
Princess Elizabeth of Thurn and Taxis, and through Prince Michael’s 
sisters the young Prince Francis Joseph is related by marriage to 
the Bourbons and to the royal families of Spain and Austria. One of 
these ladies, the Archduchess Maria Theresa, has for many years 
been the most popular, and since the death of the Austrian Empress 
the most influential, princess in the Dual Empire. Her husband, the 
Archduke Charles, was, of course, the Emperor’s brother, and even 
in the lifetime of the late Empress she presided at many state 
functions when the latter was away from Vienna. Prince Francis 
Joseph is quite a youth, and politically of little consequence at pre- 
sent, though he has already given his relatives a lively time in the 
land of his father’s adoption. 


Russeli 
THE KING AND QUEEN 


A snapshot taken by Messrs. Russell immediately after the coronation 


To Encourage Loyalty.—An interesting custom prevails in 
certain Russian seminaries which might with advantage be intro- 
duced into our own Board and Voluntary schools for the encourage- 
ment of loyalty. The prizes for a certain course consist of a sort of 
badge of merit consisting of the first initial of the Czarina’s name in 
pure gold an inch and a half long which is attached to a blue ribbon 
and worn asa decoration. In England it would take the form of 
the letter “A” attached to a ribbon of Union Jack pattern, which 
would be worn publicly asa decoration and encouragement to others. 
In Russia the winners of these badges are entitled to a higher salary 
than they would otherwise obtain. In England they would probably 
act as a certificate of unusual merit. Fortunately, however, loyalty 
in this country requires no incentive. 


Russell 


THE KING AT THE BRAEMAR GATHERING 
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Mr. Barrie’s Play at the Vaudeville 
To-night.—The Strand becomes “ Quality 
Street” to-night, for the pretty comedy 
by Mr. “James M.” Barrie, as Americans 
will insist on calling him, will be put 
on at the Vaudeville. It first saw the light at Washington 
on November 11 last year with Miss Maude Adams and Mr. Sidney 
Brough in the chief parts, now to be played by Miss Ellaline Terriss 
and her husband, Mr. Seymour Hicks. Miss Terriss will play the 
part of Phoebe Throssel, who lives with her elder sister, Susan, in 
Quality Street, an alley in an old-fashioned town at the time of the 
Napoleonic wars. Phoebe thinks that Dr. Valentine Brown loves 
her, but he goes off to the wars without speaking, and the two sisters, 
reduced to poor circumstances, open a school. At the end of nine 
dull years the doctor returns—minus his arm. He cannot conceal 
his pain at her changed appearance, but Phoebe lets down her prim 
school-mistressed tresses into the old rippling curls, masquerades at 
an officers’ ba’. as her own niece, and wins back the doctor. 


Boats, Beer, and Briefs which Restore Churches.—The little 
river Test which winds through Romsey, where Lord Palmerston 
once lived, was a trouble to the vicar. The necessity of taking his 
boat out of the water spurred his ingenuity —the result was the 


famous Berthon 
folding boat to 
which he gave his 
name. A good 
day’s work for 
Romsey, for the 


boat factory finds 
labour for the 
people, and a good 
share of the profits 
of the industry 
have been gene- 
rously devoted to 
restoring the old 
abbey. The part which the 
national beverage played in | . 
putting into repair St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral is well 
known, and it was out of the 
fortune that Lord Grimthorpe 
made at the 
Bar that St. 
Albans was 
restored, 


Mr. Barrie’s New Play. 
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“The Ammonia King.” — There are 
milliona res we never hear of, and until quite 
recently Mr. Edward Allen Brotherton was 
one of them. Ammonia is used for so 
many things, from influenza to the cyanide 
process of extracting gold, that the amassing of Mr. Brotherton’s 
wealth was rapid. His concern is now so vast that the con- 
troller of it is generally known in the trade as “The Ammonia 
King.” Mr. Brotherton is a middle-aged man and a bachelor. He 
succeeded Viscount Milton as M.P. for Wakefield. His works are in 
that city, and as Mr. Brotherton practises profit-sharing with his men 
he is deservedly popular. His Yorkshire seat is Arthington Hall at 
the foot of Otley Chevin, and not far away is beautiful Farnley, where 
Turner went for so many of his sunsets. As an aid to thrift 
Mr. Brotherton opened a banking account for every school child in 
Wakefield at the coronation ; the result of this experiment will 
be very interesting. 


Rufford Abbey.—Rufford Abbey, where Lord and Lady Savile 
entertained a 
large party for 
the Doncaster 
races, has 
rather an inte- 
resting history. 
The abbey was 


for hundreds 
of years a 
monastery. In 
the reign of 


Henry VIII. it 
shared the fate 
of many simi- 
lar institutions 
and was 
broken up; it 
then _ passed 
into the pos- 
session of the 
Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and later 
came into posses- 
sion of the Savile 
family. Lord Scar- 
brough is_ the 
present heir to the 
Rufford estates. 


Byron 


THE HERO AND HEROINE OF MR. BARRIE’S NEW PLAY AT THE VAUDEVILLE 


This picture shows Miss Maude Adams and Mr. Sidney Brough in the parts to be played to-night by Miss Ellaline Terriss and Mr. Seymour Hicks 
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The Modern 

Messiah. — The 

man of the 

moment is un- 

questionably the 

IRC = 5 BE 

Smyth Pigott, 

the pastor of the 

“Ark of the 

Covenant.” Ten 

| days ago Mr, 

| Pigott was un- 

known outside 

Clapton ; to-day 

F all England is 

ringing with his 

name. This 

sudden leap into 

fame Mr. Pigott 

acquired by the 

simple method 

of standing up 

in his church 

last Sunday 

week and declar- 

ing that he was 

the Messiah. 

This blasphem- 

ous claim is not particularly new. Many years ago Henry Prince, 

a curate in the Church of England, founded a sect which he named 

“Children of the Resurrection.” The worshipping place of this 

sect was situated near Bridgwater and was known as Agapemone, 

but the doings of the disciples gave rise to such scandal that their 

place of worship was removed to Clapton, where a fine building, 

known as the “ Ark of the Covenant,” was built at a cost of many 
thousands of pounds. 


THE MODERN MESSIAH, THE REV. J. H. 
SMYTH PIGOTT 


A Man of Many Doctrines.—Here it was that Mr. Pigott 
revealed himself to his congregation the 
other day. Mr. Pigott was originally a 
curate in the Church of England, which 
he left to join the Salvation Army. 
Then he became a curate again and 
joined the Irish Church Mission, and 
subsequently in 1887 his convictions led 
him to the doctrines of the man Prince, 
and he was appointed pastor to the 
“Ark of the Covenant.” He is a man 
of about fifty years of age, fairly 
eloquent, and of immense energy. At 
one time he was a keen cricketer and 
made many runs. He is married but 
has no children, He belongs to the 
same family as the late Mr. Pigott, the 
Examiner of Plays. 
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“ARK OF THE COVENANT” 
Where Mr. Smyth Pigott revealed himself to his congregation 
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A Collection of 
Cricket Bats.—It 
was a most happy 
idea on the part 
of that enterprising 
paper, the Daily Express, to get together a collection of bats used 
by well-known cricketers and then put them up for auction, the 
proceeds to be devoted to the Cricketers’ Benevolent Fund. 
Cricketers are proverbially good-natured, and with hardly an excep- 
tion batsmen answered to the Daily Express’s appeal and sent 
along their most treasured weapons. Bidding for these bats has 
been proceeding briskly for more than a week. At the time of 
writing the highest bid, £17, has been made for W. G. Grace’s 
bat with which he made his 200th century. Next in order comes 
Victor Trumper’s bat, £15 15s., with which he scored his 2,cooth 
run; but, of course, by the time these lines are in print the 
biddings may have doubled. Most of the bats are 
associated with some big innings, an amusing excep- 
tion to the rule being the bat which C. B. Fry held 
in his hands when he scored o—o against the 
Australians in two test matches. 


A MODERN MESSIAH. 


Beyond the Outposts of Empire.—Colonel Har- 
rington, “Old Boy” of Stonyhurst, Minister to 
Menelik, and present chaperon to Ras Makonnen, is 
one of those restless, t reless, energetic spirits who do 
the rough work of diplomacy beyond the outposts of 
the Empire. Considering his distinction and his 
achievements he is still quite a young man. Twenty 
years ago nobody would have predicted a successful 
career for him, but in 1884 he suddenly made up his 
mind to enlist, and he enlisted accordingly. A short 
time as a gentleman ranker in India ended witha 
commission, and then promotion was rapid. There 
is not much of him, but what there is is hard as nails, 
and he soon earned the reputation of being “ plaguy 
tough.” So the wiry youngster with the humorous 
way of looking at things and the habit of coming up 
smiling out of the most unpromising situations was 
labelled ‘‘ reliable ” in the secret 
books of the men who do things. 
Political employment was found 
for him and he revelled in it. 
Thus circumstances chose him 
as the man to soothe the Lion 
of Ethiopia, and the result has 
ratified the choice. He is a 
great personage at the Court of 
Menelik quite apart from his 
official titles, for he rides like 
a plainsman, teaches the natives 
polo, and convinces them that 
a small sample of an English- 
man may carry a great heart 
and an invincible courage. 


AT CLAPTON 
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A COLLECTION OF BATS USED BY FAMOUS CRICKETERS 


The owners of these bats have presented them to the editor of the ‘‘Daily Express" to be put up for auction and the proceeds given to the 
Cricketers’ Benevolent Fund 
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Comedians at the Oval.—Notwithstand- 
ing the absence of the incomparable Dan 
Leno through illness the music-hall sports 
held at the Oval last Wednesday were 
a complete success. More than 20,000 
enthusiastic spectators watched the pride of the “halls” cavort- 
ing on the sacred pitch of the Surrey Club. It may not have 
been cricket, but it was great fun. Sir Thomas Dewar’s team won 
the toss, but were soon got rid of. For the 
opposing side the scores were many and 


THE ST. 


frequent, and the methods of getting out 
fearful and wonderful. A. Tressider was 
given out “head before wicket,” Egbert 


“retired thirsty,” and Cecil Merrie was “ caught 
by a policeman.” Matters were amicably 
adjusted by each side being credited with a 
score of 750. During the match a band 
paraded the ground, each instrumentalist play- 
ing a different tune, escorted by a corps of 
cyclists with drawn swords. 


The St. Leger Winner.—There is a strik- 
ing parallel between the career of Sceptre, 
who won the St. Leger last Wednesday, and 
La Fléche, the winner of the same race exactly 
ten years ago, Both were mares, and both 
were at one time in the famous Kingsclere 
stables. Sceptre is a_grand- 
daughter of St. Simon; La Fléche 
was daughter of the same horse. 
Both won .the Two Thousand 
Guineas and both were defeated in 
the Derby after starting hot favou- 
rites for that race. Each of them 
after their Derby defeat easily won 
the Oaks, and now Sceptre has won 
the St. Leger just as La Fléche did 
before her. In Yorkshire a wet 
Leger day is regarded as little short 
of a national disaster, and Wednes- 
day’s race was run in a_ perfect 
downpour, but nothing could damp 
the spirits of the thousands who had flocked to Doncaster to see 
Sceptre win. Many good judges thought Mr. Sievier an_ irre- 
sponsible spendthrift when he paid the unprecedented sum _ of 
10,000 guineas for Sceptre as a yearling, but tine has shown 
that Mr. Sievier knew what he was doing, and Sceptre looks like 
turning out as good an investment for him as La Fléche proved to 
the late Baron Hirsch, who must have made an untold sum of money 
out of the famous mare. 


TH 


tr 


IN THE PADDOCK AT DONCASTER 
On the St. Leger day 


LEGER WINNER. 


MUSIC-HALL SPORTS AT THE GVAL 
Little Dando batting 
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Is Smith a Name to be Ashamed of Pp—I 
was amused on looking at the Clergy List 
the other day to note how men of the name 
of Smith seek to obscure the fact. Under 
the name Smith the reader is directed thus :— 


Smith, vide Abbott-Smith, or Allis-Smith, or Angel-Smith, or Bowden-Smith, or 
Boys-Smith, or Clark-Smith, or Clementi-Smith, or Cowper-Smith, or Dawson-Smith, 
or Finch-Smith, or Harper-Smith, or Hart-Smith, or Hibbert-Smith, or Jackson-Smith, 
or Jervis-Smith, or Kerr-Smith, or Landon-Smith, or Langdale-Smith, or Litt-Smith, 
or Manners-Smith, or Maynard-Smith, or Morgan-Smith, or Newland-Smith, or Owen- 
Smith, or Payne-Smith, or Pountney-Smith, or Pressley-Smith, or Saumarez-Smith, or 
Scott-Smith, or Spencer-Smith, or Spriggs-Smith, or Wade-Smith, or Woodd-Smith, 
or Wyatt-Smith, or Wyldbore-Smith. 

In addition to these there are the following 
compounds :— 


Smith-Bingham, Smith-Dampier, Smith-de-Heriz, Smith- 
Heriz, Smith-Huon, Smith-Marriott, Smith-Masters, and 
Smith-Rewse. 

How the Smiths Hammer their Name.— 
Smith itself appears in several forms as Smyth, 
Smythe, and even Smijth (Bowyer-Smijth 
being the name of the baronet of Hill Hall, 
Essex), One of the most curious cases is that 
of Dorrien-Smith. Their name was originally 
Smith, for they came from the family which 
was ennobled as Carrington, The baroneted 
branch of the family took the name of Bromley ; 
the peer’s name is now Wynn-Carrington. 
A third branch took the name of Smith- 
Dorrien, while the present king of the Sullies, 
as if he felt that an injustice had 
been done to the historic name of 
Smith, added Smith to his already 
compounded surname — S mith- 
Dorrien-Smith. A not infrequent 
method is to incorporate a “smith ” 
with the rest of the name. Thus 
“Bain Smith” becomes “ Bain- 
smith.” 


“Ghosts” for the Cabinet.— 
Political secretaries are working 
overtime just now. They are pre- 
paring data for their chiefs for the 
grcat autumn campaign in the country. “A good secretary is a jewel 
beyond price. In some cases he supplies not only facts but their 
setting, striking analogies, telling phrases ; indeed, the speech itself. 
Not so very long ago a parliamentarian of brilliant promise fell 
suddenly to dulness and commonplace and was forgotten. People 
marvelled. They did not know that his clever secretary had died 
and had left no duplicate. I know of one case where an erratic 
M.P. made a speech which would have wrecked his reputation. His 
secretary came to the rescue and invited the pressmen in his chief’s 
name to drink champagne and eat oysters while he delivered to 
them the speech his chief should have made. 


Murderers as Perquisites.—Murders are becoming very popular 
just now ; I was on the point of saying fashionable. The Bar is 
very partial to this charge and owes a great deal 


to it. To take one instance only, Sir Frank 
Lockwood had the good fortune to defend 


Peace, and never looked back after- 
wards, The junior Bar regards an 
undefended murderer 
as its perquisite. The 
judge assigns him to 


one of them, and all sorts of 
arts and cajoleries are em- 
ployed to catch the judge’s 
eye. If the judge be im- 
pressionable the high sheritf’s 
lady is a cherished medium. 
Counsel, of course, does not 
get paid for such a defence ; 
it is enough for him for the 
judge to say “ The defence has 
been most ably conducted,” 


THE WINNER OF THE ST. LEGER 


Mr. Sievier’s ‘‘Sceptre” 
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The Kaiser’s Son.—It is a curious com- 
mentary on those who are continually declaring 
that England is on the down grade owing to 
the time she devotes to sport to note that 
her great commercial rivals Germany and 
America—are every day becoming more alive to the importance of 
games. The Crown Prince of Germany, who is intended by his father 
to be an example to all German young men, is a keen lawn tennis 
player, takes a lively interest in the growth of cricket. and football in 
the Father- 
land, and is, 
of course, a 
good shot 
and _horse- 
man. 


Home- 
grown To- 
matoes.— 
There are 
stil some 
conscientious 
people who 
detest the 
flooding of 
British = mar- 
kets with 
foreign pro- 
duce and 
who _ patrio- 
tically adhere 
to their pre- 
ference for 
goods of 
native origin. 
A propos of 
this a_ story 
reaches me 
of an old lady 
who was 
recently stay- 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY AS A LAWN 
TENNIS PLAYER 


ing at a little village on the east coast of England. 
She went one day to a local florist’s who showed her all 
round the greenhouses. When they came to the house 
in which tomatoes were growing she exclaimed, 
“Yes, yes, they are very nice to look at, but are they 
English ?” 


A ROYAL TENNIS PLAYER. 
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“Travels in a Ballroom.”—Afropfos of 
dancing, a medical man with a statistical 
mind recently calculated that the dancing 
girl in a London ballroom who attends to 
business with average energy covers more 
than thirty miles on foot in working through a single programme, 
without taking into account the distance her tongue gallops 
in the intervals. The calculation was made with great nicety 
and commendable moderation. He allowed 1,000 yards on the 
average to a waltz, 900 to a mazurka, and 800 to the infrequent 
polka, and he guessed the quadril'e and the lancers at 1,800 yards 
each. On this basis the @butanée’s “travels in a ball-room” during 
her first season compare very favourably with the performance of the 
City man whose wife proved by the pedometer that he cheerfully 
walked twenty miles round the billiard table without evident fatigue, 
though he always yawned and called a cab after he had taken hcr 
half way up Regent Street to see the shops. 


The Lightning Judge.—Mr. Justice Grantham is far excellence 
the murder judge of to-day from the ambitious counsel’s point of 
view. Grantham J. has a soul for melodrama, appreciates stage 
management, and loves a sensation. In this judge there is th- 
making of a first-rate fiction editor. Quite otherwise is Mr. Justice 
Wright. He is pitifully and relentlessly factful. In Leeds a short 
while ago he actually got through three murder charges in one day. 
He took the first while he digested breakfast, had the second as 
an appetiser for lunch, and tackled the third in fine style before 
dinner. The jury, I think, resented this, They seemed to regard a 
murder charge as a kind of emotional picnic. The Bar gnashed its 
teeth. It would have doubted whether Wright J. were human were 
it not aware that that judge scuttled from the bench four or five 
times a day to have a few whiffs from a stumpy little pipe in his 
private room. 


A Photographic Exhibition.—The Kodak Company, which has 
added to the holiday enjoyment of many of us who love to touch a 
button and leave other people to “do the rest,” has long shown 
remarkable enterprise in the way of artistic premises. Their place 
near Charing Cross is certainly one of the most beautiful offices in 
the commercial world, and an equal amount of artistic enterprise is 
being exhibited at the extension of the same firm’s premises at 
43, Clerkenwell Road. A pleasant 
reception was given there on Sep- 
tember 8 to inaugurate these new 
premises, which was largely attended 
by those who take an interest in 
photography. 


His Majesty’s Hostess.—The Duchess of Suther- 
land, who recently entertained his Majesty at Dun- 
robin, is a great gardener, and like the Duchess of 
Portland is particularly fond of carnations, for which 
the gardens at Trentham are famed ; it is, however, at 
her beautiful home at Dunrobin that her Grace of 
Sutherland most likes to dwell. She takes the keenest 
interest in the doings of the highland tenantry and 
identifies herself with all their local industries. It is 
at this time of year that the annual ball is given to the 
tenants on the estate, at which the duke and his two 
young sons appear in the national garb. 


Irish Landlords as English M.P.s.—Sir Robert 
Uniacke Fitzgerald, M.P., who is entertaining the Duke 
of Westminster and Mr. George Wyndham at Corkbeg, 
in co. Cork, is one of the largest landlords in the 
south of Ireland and represents an English con- 
stituency. Lord Barrymore is another Irish landlord, 
who, as Mr. Smith Barry, sat for an English con- 


stituency. Curiously enough, Fota, Lord Barrymore’s ie 
lovely residence, is only a short distance from Corkbeg, Loe 


the seat of Sir Robert Fitzgerald. Both places are 


as 
famed for their beauty, and are respectively owned by 1 ‘ 


two of the wealthiest landowners in Ireland. 


‘And no help to be had for miles. It was very 
kind of Jenkins to lend me his dog to look 
after my clothes, but the brute doesn’t know 
me in these things and won't let me touch 
them” 
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Mr. Hall Caine’s Play.—The scramble 
for first night seats at His Majesty’s, where 
Mr. Hall Caine’s play, 7he Eternal City, 
will be produced to-morrow week, is very 
keen. This is the first play by Mr. Caine in 
which Mr. Tree has appeared. It was Mr. Wilson 
Barrett who introduced Mr. Caine to playgoers with 
The Deemster and The Manxman, The Christian 
had no great success in town, but it has gone on 
steadily in the provinces. Mr. Tree has got a big 
company round him. 


A Good First-night.—An interesting company 


A Caine and a Tree. 


THEE AREER: 


Motor Hooligans.—We are hearing a 
good deal just now about ‘absurd pace 
limits,” but into that topic 1 do not propose to 
enter— though I have my opinions. What I 
do think attention should be powerfully 
focussed on is the terrible and merciless noise of 
the motors. I have been stay:ng near Knighton 
recently and have been despoiled of all peace during 
the day, and worse—of sleep at night. One can 
hear these dreadful things a mile off as they come 
thundering along, and not only is the din of their 
motion distracting but they also seem to lose no 


opportunity of making their fog-horn sort of noise 
insolently proclaiming that they are lords of the 
road, and that mere ratepaying pedestrians had 
better flee for their lives. I am quite ready to 
believe that those who show this pitiable want of 
consideration are the hooligans of the motor world. Un- 
fortunately they seem to be in a majority. Were an organ 
to play outside my house at night I could make trouble. 
Mr. Val Prinsep had some difficulty about even a cock’s 
crowing, but my motor hooligan can do just what he pleases, 
and is going to Parliament to get leave to do more. 1 hope 
that Parliament will decide that motors were made for the 
roads and not the roads for the motors, and will deal in 
every way severely with the teuf-teuf hooligan. 


gathered for the first-night of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s play at Wyndham’s Theatre. A great many 
players were present, including Mr. Cosmo Stuart, 
who brought his sister-in-law (Miss Marie Tempest’s 
sister) ; Miss Constance Collier, soon to appear as 
Roma in Mr, Hall Caine’s drama at His Majesty’s Theatre ; 
Mrs. Arthur Raleigh, who will, I presume, next week be on 
the stage at Drury Lane ; Miss Eva Moore, who watched 
her husband’s (Mr. Esmond) admirable acting from the 
stalls; Miss Beatrice Ferrar ; Mr. Arthur Playfair, and his 
brother, the doctor, and Mr. Robert Taber. Mrs. Henry 
Arthur Jones and two daughters were ina box. Mrs. Alfred 
Hunt, the novelist, was in the stalls with her daughter, 
Miss Violet Hunt, who is equally happy as an imaginative 
writer. I noticed Miss Marie Belloc and Mrs. Harcourt 
Williamson of the Oxlooker. Then there was Mr. W. R. 
Walkes, just back from a year’s holiday, a goo. portion of 
which was taken up bya “cure” at St. Moritz. Mr. Walkes 
has been one of the most regular of first-nighters for years, 


Fiction Realised. — When Mr. Arnold Forster published 
his well-known book entitled, 7x a Conning Tower, he little 
thought in what a tragic manner the work of his imagination 
would become an actual fact—the book gives an imaginary 
account of an encounter between two first-class battleships, 


and many friends were rejoiced to see him once again. 
Mr. Henry Norman, M.P., Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. L. F. 


Austin, Mr. Rose, Mr. Carl Hentschel, and Mr. 
W. L. Courtney formed a cheerful contingent. 


A Hint to the G.P.O.—A correspondent—a 
well-known author—writes to me from Ivydene, 
Seafield, Witney, Oxfordshire, in reference to the 
extraordinarily benighted postal arrangements of 
that place :— 

The postal arrangements are fiendish—one in and one out a 
day ; no Sunday post in or out; and if a letter is posted on Friday 
night from London it arrives on Monday—twelve hours longer 
than it would take to get to Rome or Vienna. Ifa letter is posted 
to a neighbouring village, or to town after 4.10, when the only 
post goes out on Friday—say at 4.30 ~it takes sixty odd hours to 
do it; that is to say, the letter is delivered on Monday morning. 
The reason is that the letters instead of coming by the station, 
Ascott-under-Wychwood, two and half miles off, mus: needs go 
round by Witney, five miles off and on another line. 

A Very Old Habit.—It is the fashion with some 
people, especially with social reformers, to regard the 
Englishman’s love of betting as a sign of the deca- 
dence of the race. As a matter of fact the gambling 
instinct is nearly as old as Adam. Homer and 
Virgil both describe the betting that took place at 
horse races in Troy, and Antony and Cleopatra 
were given to making fishing bets. The ancient 
Germans in the time of Julius Caesar would often 
stake their own liberties and those of their wives and 
children on some game of chance, and there were 
bookmakers of a kind in Babylon. 


A Lord Roberts’ Story.—I have been waiting 
for the usual Lord Roberts’ recognition story this 
coronation time. At last, however, we are spared 
the distress of thinking that ‘‘ Bobs” is losing his 
really astounding memory. The following incident 
may be taken as being thoroughly authenticated. It 
is as follows—as told to me. On the great day as 
the commander-in-chief was riding to the Horse 
Guards it was seen that he wore an absent look. 
The crowd feared that he had forgotten some essen- 
tial accoutrement. Lord Roberts, however, ended 
the suspense. He had only forgotten the usual 
incident. The way was kept by a long line of 
Indian troops. ‘* Bobs” turned his horse straight 
for a colossal Indian. ‘Give me your hand,” he 


sail sternly. The young trooper shivered. “I re- 
member you,” said “ Bobs.” “I saw you in your 
mother’s arms when I entered Kandahar. Wasn’t 


thatso ?” The trooper hesitated. But his sergeant 
came to the rescue with ‘ Say, ‘ Yes, my lord,’ you 
fool!” The trooper did so, of course, and “ Bobs ” 
went on with a tear in his eye for old sake’s sake. 


“THIS IS THE TREE THAT GREW 
THE CA[I}NE” 


The author of The Eternal City and Mr. 
Tree, who is producing his new play 
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the fight coming to a finish by one vessel ramming her 
opponent and so sinking her. 


Very shortly afier the 
publication of the book the Victorza, which was 
the identical ship Mr. Forster had in his mind when 
describing the encounter, was, as everyone knows, 
rammed and sunk by the Camperdown. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Gladstone some years ago 
called attention to the curious fact that in a book 
entitled Az/groom an Irish priest is arrested in his 
pulpit, and that almost immediately after the pub- 
lication of the book an Irish priest was so arrested, 
the remarkable circumstance being that it was the 
first time that a priest was arrested in the pulpit in 
Ireland. One of Pierre Loti’s characters meets with 
his death by being drowned. The character was 
sketched from life, and years after the book was 
written the original character was actually drowned. 


Parliamentary Ghosts.—When Earl Grey was 
speaking in favour of the great reform of 1832 he 
suddenly began to hesitate and finally stopped. 
After a few minutes he recovered himself and 
finished his speech without further mishap. He 
afterwards declared that the reason of his hes tation 
was that he distinctly saw the form of a deceased 
friend standing near him. This is, however, by no 
means the only recorded presence of a ghost at 
Westminster. A short time ago there was a story 
going the rounds that a member of the House of 
Commons was seen in the division lobby, though at 
the time he was actually ill in bed and shortly after- 
wards died. “Big Ben” is a well-known ghost at 
Westminster. He is an old man who appears in a 
boat that moves silently along the Thames. The 
appearance of “Big Ben” is supposed to foretell 
a death. 


Many Happy Returns to —Sepfember 17: Lord 
Caithness, 1857; Lord Granard, 1874 ; Sir 
Wyndham Hanmer, 1867. . September 18; Lady 
Sybil Primrose; Duke of Leeds, 1862; Lord 
Raglan, 1857; Lord Blandford, 1897. September 
19; Lord Algernon Lennox, 1847; Lord King- 
ston, 1874; Sir Arthur Nicolson, 1849; Mr. 
Henry Norman, M.P, 1858. September 20: 
Lady Aileen Roberts ; Lord Savile, 1854 ; General 
Stanley Clarke, 1837. September 21: King of 
Siam, 1853; Duke of Cumberland, 1845; Air. 
Edmund Gosse, 1849. September 22: Lady Mary 
Glyn, Lord Chichester, 1838; Lord Hindlip, 
1877 ; Lord Napier of Ettrick, 1846. September 
23: Lord Abercromby, 1838 ; Lord Mountmorres, 
1872; Mr, William Archer, 1856. 
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A Collecting Dog.—“ Tim,” the collect- 
ing dog of Paddington Station, was a 
familiar figure to those who travel on the 
Great Western Railway line. He died in 
harness last week. In his long and beneficent 


A DE WET BAZAAR. 


career he had collected more than £800 for the widows and 


orphans of the Great Western Railway employés. 


The miniature 


from which this photograph is reproduced was painted by Mrs. 
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“TIM,"" THE DOG COLLECTOR AT PADDINGTON 


STATION 


Who died last week. This photograph is from a 


painting by Mrs. Massey 


Massey. “Tim” 
is now in the 
hands of Mr. 
Rowland Ward 
of Piccadilly, 
who will doubt- 
less preserve his 
familiar features 
for future gene- 
rations. 


A De Wet 
Curio Shop.— 
W oo d-carving 
and toy-making 
were the favour- 
ite recreation of 
the Boer prison- 
ers at St. Helena 
and _ elsewhere. 
The photograph 
which appears 
on this page 
illustrates a shop 
in the camp at 
Umballa, where 
General De 
Wet’s brother 
among others 
was confined. 
The articles in 
the shop are 
mainly model 
buck waggons, 
Cape carts, 
pipes, and 


brooches, all made by the prisoners in their idle hours. 


Royal Tramps.—A mile away from Winchester is the ancient 


foundation of St. Croses. 
the Seventeen Brothers (who ever 
since Cardinal Beaufort’s day have 
been summoned to meet by seventeen 
strokes on the old bell) entertain on 
“Gaudy Days,” that I wish to write, 
but of the hospitality which has for 
centuries been provided free for all 
comers. A horn of ale and bread on 
a platter is there for all while the day’s 
supply holds out. So tramps come 
early ; and occasionally royalty. The 
King has twice enpticd the horn, the 
Queen once. Others who have drunk 
are the Empress of Germany, the 
Duchess of Albany, Lord Rosebery, 
and--myself, 


Something for Nothing. — The 
places where anyone gets something 
for nothing are few nowadays, From 
Winchester to Durham is a far cry, 
but an ancient custom survives at 
“The Three Tuns” in that city where 
mine host prays his guests to honour 
his house by drinking a glass of 
cherry brandy. Thisis probably where 
Spiers and Pond got the idea of 
offering their regular customers a 
liqueur or plum pudding on the first 
occasion on which they dine in their 
restaurants after Christmas. Wher- 
ever the idea came from it is distinctly 
enterprising and entertaining, and one 
worthy of all encouragement. 


A CURIO SHOP 


It is not of the Hundred Man Hall, where 
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The Curfew.— 
Winchester still has 
its curfew, and so 
has Ripon. There 
a horn is blown in 
the market place. 
Driffield also still 
honours this ancient 
custom, and in York 
the bell is rung 
every night from 
the tower of St. 
Michael, Spurrin- 
gate Within a 
stone’s throw of that 
church is All Saints 
Pavement with its 
lantern tower. 
There for centuries 
was hung a light to 
guide the wanderers 
in the forest of Gat- 
tres to the minster 
city. The forest 
has gone, also the 
lantern, but the 
beautiful tower still 
breasts the winds. 


Member for the 
Empire. — Among 
the invalids now 
in South Africa 
is Mr. John Hen- 
niker-Heaton, 
who at the age 
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The Art of the Age 


The writing of paragraphs is quite becoming 
the art of the age—Daily Paper, 


When lordling baby flapped away 
Aloft—I cannot doubt it— 

Mamma shed tears (’tis woman’s way) 
Then wrote a “par” about it. 


When baby’s younger brother, Bill, 
Succeeded to the title, 

A “par” to say how well he’d fill 
Deceased one’s place was vital. 


Croup came—ah, then what should she write, 
Epic epecuanna ? 

(I never could spell this aright 
No more could poor Suzanna), 

No, let her baby’s woes recite 
In paragraphic manner. 


And when her baby’s grown apace 
She’ll parable the man, 

She’ll paraphrase what’s out of place 
And “ par’? whene’er she can, 


She’ll joy o’er what she writes and weep 
O’er what is left unwritten, 

Her baby man is past belief, 
Like ev’ry other Briton, 


And when he weds! Great paragraph 
For him, His bride, another. 

She’ll “par” the parson. With a laugh 
She’ll “ par” herself, the mother. 


Another babe will come one day, 
A beauty—never doubt it! 

Over it she’ll cry (tis woman’s way), 
Then write a “par” about it. 


GRO: 


of sixty-four feels the pressure of a life of phenomenal activity 


and makes the voyage under medical advice. 


He hopes, however, 


to return by the middle of October in time to oversee the work of the 
“new broom” before the next parliamentary session isdue. As mem- 
ber for Canterbury Mr. Henniker-Heaton has served seven years for 
office, but he is not yet Postmaster-General—though he ought to be. 
By birth ‘fa Man of Kent,” this energetic Englishman and successful 


Copyright of ‘* The Tatler 
IN THE BOER PRISON CAMP AT 
UMBALLA 


The figure to the left is D. R. de Wet, brother of the general 


colonist unofficially serves a larger con- 
stituency and occupies a more imperial 
position, for in a sense he is member 
for the Empire at large and custodian 
of the postal interests of its peoples. 
He had a sound practical education at 
King’s College, and speedily made his 
pile up-country in New South Wales, 
where, I believe, he is now a large 
landowner. There, too, some twenty 
years ago he first met Mrs. Henniker- 
Heaton, who was then a Miss Bennett, 
the only daughter of the wealthiest 
newspaper proprietor in the colony. 


Notable Diners.—Some twenty 
years ago there used to dine at the 
Inner Temple three young men whose 
careers in life were destined by fate to 
cross in a very remarkable manner. 
At that time these three young embryo 
lawyers were comparatively unknown 
to each other ; their names were Milner, 
Schreiner, and Steyn. The position of 
each of these young law students is 
now too well established to need any 
comment. Their names are familiar to 
everyone in the civilised world, but their 
work is by no means over; indeed, in 
the present position of affairs it seems 
likely that their names will be much 
before the public for some time to 
come in connection with some move- 
ment or other. 
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the Oval in the comic cricket match ae eek, . Leno, who is suffering from an 


The Daniel who did not meet the lio 
attack sea ervous ee ion, is now recruiting a a The Lewin 
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n their desire to fight against the vice of 
secret eating people nowadays are not 
content with a few companions at meals ; 
opportunity given, they are anxious to dine 
with 500. Hence in the principal restaurants 
is a hall so large that none but the toast- 
master can make himself heard—a toastmaster 
selected because he has a voice capable of 
arousing distant shores. If we could all speak 
with the power and the volume owned by 
toistmasters telegraphy need never have 
been invented. Men and women who pride 
themselves on the piercing quality of their 
voices, who have brought them to a state of 
high maturity by the practice of shouting at 
crowded at homes, turn pale with envy 
when the toastmaster, taking up position 
behind the chairman, holds up his right hand 
for silence. 

“La-dies and gent-le-men; pray silence 
for grace.” 

Few of us are quite perfect, and even the 
toastmaster is liable to err; he blundered 
slightly on one occasion when at this point 
he called upon a popular novelist and an_ 
nounced that the Rev. Canon Doyle would 
ask a blessing. It is good though to think of 
the toastmaster as one independent of litera- 
ture and able to see truth and realise it 
without the aid of fiction. His time must be 
fully occupied in another way. He probably 
spends his mornings by exercising his voice 
in the manner of highly-paid baritones at the 
Royal Italian Opera. A plain breakfast at 
some suburban home is made bright and 
interesting by father’s vocal exercise, although 
the novelty of this as of everything else 
would wear off after a time. 

Whatever. the toastmaster may be at 
home he is a very king and czar and emperor 
at public meals. He goes about restlessly 
whilst the actual dinner is proceeding carrying 
a sheaf of documents in his hand, giving the 
head waiter now and again the benefit of his 
opinions on England’s foreign policy and the 
necessity of keeping.at least one eye on 
Russia ; whispering at intervals a word or 
two of encouragement and hope in the chair- 
man’s ear. The full time of his responsibility 
has not yet come, but meanwhile he is at 
hand in case his services should be required. 
The chairman if he be wise will keep on 
good terms with his toastmaster. I have 
known chairmen, full of a temporary impert- 
ance, endeavour to ignore the toastmaster, 
rising to propose the first loyal toast after the 
ices without his assistance; but they have 
always come to a bad end. 

“La-dies and gent-le-men.” The toast- 
master likes, I think, to watch the effect of 
his stentorian tones upon the noisy, flushed 
chattering hall. Diners who have a past 
start guiltily ; diners who have no past worth 
speaking of and not much of a future turn 
white with sudden fear. “Pray fill your 
glasses!” The crowded tables obey with 
a trembling hand. ‘Silence for your chair- 
man. The health,” this with a fine Turvey- 
drop roll and an elaborate wave of the hand 
upwards to signify that the moment for 
applause is on the point of arriving, “the 
health of his Majesty the King.” 

What can a chairman with a thin head 
voice hope to effect after this announcement ? 
‘le may, it is true, argue that Great Britain 


has possessions on which the sun never sets, 
that loyalty is the corner-stone of the British 
Empire ; he may quote something about the 
fierce light that beats about a throne and, the 
toast being honoured, a shrill soprano may 
sing the National Anthem, the diners joining 
in every available key; but the toastmaster 
looks on with an air of toleration at these efforts 
and knows well that the hall is waiting to hear 
again the sound of his voice. One realises 
the limitations of print when one endeavours 
to set down on paper the carefully-balanced 
declamation with which he announces the 
second toast, finishing with that fine generous 
comprehensive reference— 

“And the other members of the Royal 
Family.” 


PAVILIONETTE. 


(Dedicated to Mr. Max Pemberton.) 


In a letter to a daily paper Mr. Pemberton 
recently alluded to professional foot- 
ballers in most uncomplimentary terms. 


The whistle shrills! The play’s the thing! 
Spectators sit in serried rows. 
The football season’s in full swing. 


Within a moist and muddy ring 
Are raging two-and-twenty pros. 
The whistle shrills! The play’s the thing! 


Ten thousand tuneless voices sing 
Praise of eleven score of toes. 
The football season’s in full swing. 


Four well-paid “ oafs” on either wing 
Are now already come to blows. 
The whistle shrills! The play’s the thing! 


A foul! The salaried “ Ramblers” fling 
Themselves upon their well-fee’d foes. 
‘The football season’s in full swing. 


Another foul! More arguing! 
Another dislocated nose ! 
The whistle shrills! The play’s the thing! 


Two all! The cries are deafening, 
More ghoulish the excitement grows. 
The football season’s in full swing. 


"Mid yells of praise and gibes that sting 
The game at last has reached its close. 
The whistle shrills! The play’s the thing! 


Homeward, his left arm in a sling, 
The referee, well guarded, goes. 
The football season’s in full swing. 


No rhyme or reason e’er can bring 

An end to these insensate shows. 
The whistle shrifls! The play’s the thing! 
The football season’s in full swing. 


Mostyn J. PIGOTT. 


A satisfied glow on the toastmaster’s 
countenance indicates that he, at any rate, has 
now done his duty as a loyal subject; he 
brings himself to the contemplation of ordi- 
nary matters and perceives on the list that 
the next toast is the guest of the evening. 
He finds the guest of the evening, and bending 
over him paternally engages him in private 
conversation, giving to the attentive, observant 
diners the impression that he is furnishing the 
guest with a few valuable points for the forth- 
coming speech. The toastmaster pats the 
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CULT OF THE TOASTMASTER 
By W. Pett Ridge. 


guest on the shoulder lightly with his white 
gloved hand as who should say, “ You checr 
up, my dear sir. Probably you haven’t much 
of a voice but you make the most you can of 
it, and when the time comes for applause 
leave that to me.” 

The toastmaster is, indeed, amongst other 
things the chef du clague at public dinners, 
When the guest of the evening rises to con- 
tradict with evident reluctance the effusive 
compliments that have been paid to him by 
the chairman, the toastmaster it is who with 
commanding gesture works up the applause ; 
when it reaches its greatest height he makes 
a sign of hushing it down gently, and gently, 
and gently ; at a certain moment he orders 
instant silence, and, the diners obeying, the 
effect of roundness and completeness is 
gained. 

“When I was first asked to attend this 
dinner,” says the guest of the evening, “my 
first impulse—my first impulse, I say, was to 
decline.” ‘The hall gives intimation of regret, 
the toastmaster smiles confidently. “On 
second thoughts I decided that, unworthy as | 
might be of the great honour you proposed to 
confer upon me, it was at once my duty and my 
privilege to accept that offer, because—— ” 

The hall, relieved to hear this, is inclined 
to applaud ; the toastmaster raises his right 
hand reprovingly and the hall is cowed into 
submission. 

‘* Because I perceived that the compliment 
you wish to pay was intended not only for 
myself but for the profession to which I am 
proud to belong.” 

“ Now,” intimates the wave of the toast- 
master’s hand, ‘‘ now youcan applaud as much 
as | like.” It is a nice question how much 
cheering is allowed for a given point, but the 
toastmaster shows nothing of indecision. His 
hand is up in the style of a constable arresting 
traffic when he feels that sufficient apprecia- 
tion has been given, and should any daring 
spirit persist after this the toastmaster gives a 
loud word of reproach calculated to touch the 
most hardened heart. 

‘*Gent-le-men,” roars the toastmaster pa- 
thetically. ‘“ Gent-le-men, if you please.” 

It has happened to all of us to have good 
reason to be grateful for his intervention. 
There comes a time when even the longest 
after-dinner speech fails to retain the entire 
attention of the audience. This is detected by 
everyone but the speaker, and observation is 
assisted by the circumstance that folk who 
have been spoiling for a talk make no further 
pretence of listening but, elbows on table, dis- 
cuss with each other the subjects of the day, 
such as the best tobacco, the leading charac- 
teristics of various liqueurs, the cheapness and 
other defects of American shoes. Then it is 
that, general conversation increasing in volume 
to such an extent that the speaker’s voice can 
scarce be heard, the toastmaster comes to his 
aid. 

“Your attention, gent-le-men, your atten- 
tion, I pray you.” 

I like to watch the toastmaster’s face when 
at the far end of the hall singing commences. 
He is bored, but he tries not to look bored ; 
he is contemptuous, but he makes an effort to 
prevent this from becoming apparent. ‘‘ This 
is all very well,” says the toastmaster’s 
countenance, “ but it is not public speaking.” 
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THE MOTOR WORLD WEEK BY WEEK. 


Reliability Trials.—The “big event,” as it has come annually 
tc be called, has this year taken the form of half-a-dozen runs out 
and home from the Crystal Palace of varying length, but all except 
two considerably more than too miles, and totalling 650 miles. 
Starting on the first of the month the destinations were the follow- 
ing on successive days: Folkestone, Eastbourne, Worthing, Brighton, 
Tonbridge, and Bexhill. The day’s work on Friday was only about 
half the average, but a roundabout course was chosen, the object 
being to test the cars in hill-climbing and to measure the consump- 
tion of fuel. To engineer such an event as this to the satisfaction 
of the rival constructors and all concerned is no light matter, but 
the arrangements show that the club has profited by past experience, 
and it is hardly too much to say that the organisation was as far 
in advance of the well-remembered 1,000 miles trial as were the 
results attained by the machines. Some idea of the mass of detail 
work required and the thoroughness with which it was tackled may 
be afforded by the fact that the prospectus of the trial would fill 
more than fifty pages of THE TATLER and that complete charts of 
the itinerary were given. 


THE RELIABILITY TRIALS 


Baron Henri de Rothschild on the back seat 


Rules of the Game.—A total of 300 marks might 
have been gained by each vehicle every day, and from 
this one mark was deducted for every minute that the 
vehicle was at rest during the course of a run, except for 
the allotted periods of refreshment, tyres, and traffic, to 
which, unfortunately, had to be added the putting on of 
mackintoshes. The sins of tyres were compounded for 
the loss of five marks. The hill climbs were rewarded 
on the basis of an elaborate formula, of which the chief 
factors are height of hill, weight of car loaded, time, 
value of fuel, and price. The precautions against excess 
of speed were even more severe than usual. 


Test Preliminary. —Before the week’s work began the committee 
very properly required to be assured that every car was safely 
controlled by its brakes. Accordingly they were tested on a gradient 
of 1 in 7 in the Palace grounds, In descending, the countershaft 
brake and wheel brakes were tried separately. Most of the cars 
stood the ordeal, though it was not in a few instances that the side 
brakes were barely up to their duty. Practically all the cars could 
be held steady on the hill in ascending, a great improvement upon 
the state of things a year or so ago. Several disasters and many 
narrow escapes have been needed, however, to induce makers to 
attend to this simple matter. 


To Folkestone.—Just upon seventy vehicles turned out on 
Monday morning, including twelve entered for the tyre trials, of 
which these six runs form the beginning, Several entrants were 
disqualified for unpunctuality, though 2 min. grace was given to 
one of the Pascal cars. These, by the way, are new carriages built 
by Baron Henri de Rothschild, who has startcd an automobile 
factory for the benefit of his medical work among the poor, and 
takes his racing name from the hero of the Rougant-Maquart story. 
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The conditions above and below were wretched almost throughout 
the day, and nearly all the cars ran with a monotonous regularity. 
The public, two-legged and four, took very little heed of the caval- 
cade, which is an excellent indication. Before eight o’clock sixty- 
seven vehicles were back at the Palace. 


To Eastbourne.—Only three vehicles fell out when the muster 
was formed on Tuesday morning—the Richard, Humber, and 
Oldsmobile. The promise of the day was better, and the roads had 
dried-a bit. The route, however, was without doubt considerably 
more severe than Monday’s, for on the outward journey there were 
Polhill and Quarry Hill, and going home, Crockham and Wester- 
ham. By the time the first cars were back at the Palace rain was 
falling heavily. By half-past seven all the cars but three or four 
were in place again, but the number of marks dropped was greater 
than on the previous day, 


Results.—An account of the remaining runs must be postponed 
to next week, and it is impossible to give the complete markings. 
The following is a list of cars which secured within five of the full 
number on -both the Folkestone and Eastbourne 
tests: Peugeot, White, Gladiator, Wolseley, Belsize, 
New Orleans, Dion-Bouton, Germain, Daimler, 
Maudslay, M.M.C., Panhard. In the case of some 
of these makes cars of more than one type were thus 
successful, while in others several of the same type 
were started and only one performed satisfactorily. 


All's Well that Ends Well.—The collision which 
threw Mr. C. S. Rolls from his car while threading 
his way through the fair at Barnet was happily 
attended by no very grave effects. There were 
some alarming reports at the time, and it was even 


THE RELIABILITY TRIALS 


Cooling the engine during a temporary stop 


said that Lord Llangattock, who happened to be coming to town 
and was seen by the alarmists, had been urgently telegraphed for. 
Such things show the nervous state of the public mind where 
motors and motorists are concerned. Hitherto Mr. Rolls has been 
singularly lucky—or singularly skilful—in escaping accidents, and 
everyone hopes that his immunity may long continue. 


The Dust Problem.—Mr. J. W, Metcalf, surveyor, of New- 
market, has been quietly at work while others have been talking. It 
is about eighteen months since he first treated a length of main road 
outside the racing town with crude petroleum. Heused only a gallon 
of oil for every ten yards superficial, the cost of which was about 
one halfpenny. In spte of the season being very dry no further 
attention was necessary during the summer, and the dust was 
effectually laid. 


Grande Vitesse.—Mr. Bradley Martin, jun., and Comte de 
Plombiéres the other day beat the best railway time between London 
and Paris by more than an hour. They did the journey in six 
hours, though an alteration in the sailing of the steamer lost them a 
quarter of an hour. 


REE eATISE he. 


A Fire-Engine in a Church.—Anything 
more of a contrast to the fire-engines of to-day 
than the old Dartmouth marual illustrated 
below would be difficult to imagine. In the 
days when roads were of the roughest de- 
scription it must have required many willing hands to force the small, 
solid wheels over the cobbles to some outlying fire. The arms of 
the towh are faintly emblazoned on the front, and the woodwork, 


AN OLD FIRE-ENGINE IN ST. .SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, DARTMOUTH 


though worm-eaten, is still fairly sound. Strange to say this quaint 
old relic has found a resting-place in.the gallery of St. Saviour’s 
Church, Dartmouth, though how it was carried up the narrow 
stairway remains something of a mystery. 


The Dyspeptics’ Friend.—One distingu‘shing characteristic of Sir 
Lauder Bruton, the dyspepsia specialist, is his immense capacity for 
hard work. Heisa little man, slightly built, with light hair and a pair 
of blue eyes that can at times twinkle with fun, though as a rule they 
remain quiet and seem full of thought. Sir Lauder Bruton possesses 
perhaps more scientific knowledge of the causes of indigestion than 
any other practitioner in London. He has madea special study of diet 
and could give you quite a shoal of information from a medical point of 
view upon every variety of food, from the plainest to 
the most weirdly complicated dishes. He married a 
Miss Stopford, who belonged to a well-known Irish 
family. 


The Long Game 


When roses bloom and rfoppies blow, 
And swallows fly in summer weather, 

Sweet May and I strayed o’er the links 
And played the game of golf together. 


We wandered ’neath the balmy sky, 
We lofted high o’er purple heather ; 
We smiled and whispered how we two 

Should play the longer game for ever. 


Ah! things are changed, we golf no more, 
For summer’s gone and so is maying}; 
We've done the round (we’re seventy-two), 
But love’s a game that’s worth the playing, 

P. J. STIRLING Boypb. 


Royal Travelling in the Last Century.—The recent 
tours of King Edward are almost barren of incident 
compared with the early journeys of his royal mother, 
as described in the Z%mes life of her late Majesty. 
In particular Queen Victoria’s first railway trip from 
Windsor to Paddington, being entirely without precedent, provided 
plenty of comic relief. For example, the Master of the Horse, whose 
business it was to inspect the royal creams, insisted upon making a 
preliminary examination of the engine before the start. But the 
Queen’s coachman went one better. He claimed the right to take 
his place upon the foot-plate, and metaphorically speaking to hold 
the “ribbons”; and there was quite a squabble between him and 
the engine-driver, which was only composed by concession and com- 
promise on the part of the official. Ultimately the engine-driver 
shared the control of the throttle-valve with the coachman, 
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MOTOR SUBMARINES. 
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Comfort in Prison.—A good deal has 
been said about the comforts of American 
penal settlements, and it must be admitted 
that from a convict’s point of view they 
are much ahead of similar institutions in 
England. The Elmina prison is said to be one of the most 
comfortable places of compulsory retirement in the world. The 
convict there lives on sirloins of beef or mutton chops done toa 
turn. At breakfast he drinks either tea, coffee, or chocolate, according 
to his particular taste, and toast is always part of the morning meal. 
A gymnasium is provided to strengthen the muscles of the enter- 
prising burglar, and afterwards he can refresh his body by taking a 
Turkish bath, One begins to wonder that there isn : more active 
competition to get into such pleasant quarters. 

Baby in Japan.—The arrival of a baby is a very important event 
in Japan, especially if it be a boy ; for seven days after the interesting 
event the house is full of relatives and friends, who come to con- 
gratulate the happy parents. At the end of twenty-one days it is 
etiquette for the parents to give a big feast to their friends in honour 
of the event, and it is understood that every guest gives a present to 
the infant. The birth of a girl is treated with less ceremony, and she 
gets fewer presents, The age of Japanese children is reckoned much 
in the same way as we reckon the age of racehorses ; that is, a child 
is considered to be a year old from the date of his birth ; if a bahy 
was born on December 31 it would be called two years old on 
January 1. 

A Hereditary Murder Defender.—Mr. J. F. Kershaw, who has 
recently left the north-eastern circuit to take up an important legal 
post in Egypt, held such a position. His father, the late Sir Louis 
Kershaw, K.C., one of the most versatile and fascinating of men, was 
a wonderful murder man. Hull alone can generally be relied upon 
for as many. murder charges in one year as you can count on the 
fingers of one hand. Sir Louis got most of them, and after his death 
his brilliant son reigned in his stead. Mr. Kershaw’s record was 
remarkable. I do not think that a single one of his “ charges ” ever 
came to the gallows. 


Our Newest Naval Fighting Machines.—Of the nine submarines 
which Great Britain is building—compared with nine by the United 
States, twenty-seven by France, and one each by Russia and Italy— 
six are finished. The British submarine at rest resembles nothing 
so much as a whale awash when seen broadside on; when under 
way she looks like a great log in motion, with just standing room 
enough railed in for four or half-a-dozen men, The submarines so 
far built are 63 ft. 4 in. long and 11 ft. g in. beam, with a displace- 
ment of 120 tons when submerged. The main engine is of the 


A SUBMARINE IN PORTSMOUTH .HARBOUR 


The boat is approaching H.M.S. ‘ Hazard” 


gasoline type, of 160 h.p., and will drive the submarine at a maximum 
speed of nine knots an hour. There is an electric motor which will 
propel the vessel, when submerged, seven knots an hour for four 
hours. The submarine can carry two torpedoes 11 ft. 8 in. long. 
There is a torpedo expulsion tube at the extreme forward end of the 
vessel, and from this the deadly weapon can be discharged while the 
craft is at rest or running, or awash or submerged. The submarines 
are manned by volunteers, They are the ugliest and most terrifying 
war weapons in existence. Already there is an agitation to make 
battleships submarine-proof. 
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British Military Critics in Germany.—The 
men in whose hands the destiny of the British 
Army mostly lies have had the opportunity of 
seeing how they make military things in Ger- 
many. Unfortunately we shall not have the 
same chance of learning what they think of 
the German military machine as we have had 
of knowing what the Teuton thinks of our 
own—which is not much—because our repre- 
sentatives are more men of action than speech 
or writing. Lord Roberts can speak admi- 
rably, but he isa cautious orator. There is no 
hope from those good fighting men, John 
French and Jan Hamilton, and the Adjutant- 
General is a man of few words. Our hope of 
enlightenment rests in Mr. Brodrick, who could, 
if he would, tell us many interesting things. 
Something may come of the things seen in 
the Fatherland. May it be more useful and 
ornamental than the pancake cap. Mean- 
while, an Englishman 
may be pardoned for 
saying that the whole of 
the German Army can- 
hot produce the equals 
in hard, long service of 
the three officers named. 
And yet the German 
military man—a _ mere 
theorist — wanted to 
teach them their business. 
in South Africa, 


* The Army Corps 
Scheme.—So great have 
been the changes in the 
British Army within the 
last three years that 
already we are much in 
need of an entirely fresh 
official work explaining 
what the army is. The 
army corps scheme is 
taking shape, and one 
result is the disappear- 
ance of the old district 
system. In the north 
of England some very 
interesting changes have 
taken place. Major- 
General Pole-Carew has 
been appointed to the 
command at Chester, 
and Major-General R. 
T. Thynne, K.C.B., has 
vacated the command of 
the North-Eastern Dis- 
trict, which he has held 
for an exceptionally long 
period. He retires to the 
regret of all who have 
had dealings with him. His successor for the 
time is Colonel E. S. Browne, V.C., who has 
been Assistant-Adjutant-General since March, 
1900. Colonel Browne, who becomes brigadier- 
general, is one of the remarkable band of 
Victoria Cross heroes which was created by 
the war in South Africa in 1879 for the old 
24th Foot, now the South Wales Borderers. 
He was awarded the cross two months after 
Isandhlwana and Rorke’s Drift, and shared 
prominently in the crushing of the Zulus after 
that awful butchery of the 24th in the shadow 
of the “ Little Hand.” 


V.C. Vagaries.—The fact that Sir Ian 
Hamilton was recommended by Sir John 
French for the Victoria Cross for valour at 
Elands Laagte, that the recommendation was 
supported by Sir George White, and that the 
decoration was not conferred because it was 
ruled that General Hamilton was too senior to 
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UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


receive the decoration is to be reckoned 
amongst the vagaries of the cross. Early in 


the war a strange deviation from custom was 
made in recommending men who had shown 
initiative as well as courage to the disadvan- 
tage of the merely valiant fighter ; and now it 
has come to light that an officer can be “‘ too 
senior” to get the cross. What does it all 
mean? Is not the warrant governing the 
award of the V.C. clear enough? Some ab- 
solutely definite understanding with regard to 
our most coveted honouris needed, an under- 
standing from which there shall be no 
deviation, for the vagaries of Pall Mall are 
past all understanding. 


REPORTING ‘‘CAPTAIN COME ON BOARD” 


A familiar scene on a man-of-war whenever the captain comes on board 


The Army and Smoking.— Now that the 
country has been partially stupefied by the 
publication of details as to the quantities of 
jam eaten by the British Army it may be put 
into possession of ar approximate estimate 
of the extent to which tobacco is consumed. 
Jam, as we now know, is devoured not by the 
pound or stone or hundredweight but by the 
ton, and tobacco issmoked on a corresponding 
scale. In the old days drink was the god 
which the soldier worshipped — Wellington 
in the Peninsula used to come across his men 
so hopelessly intoxicated that they lay in the 
streets like logs with the wine flowing from 
their mouths—but that curse has been largely 
lessened through the influence of tobacco. 
With few exceptions officers and men are 
smokers, tastes varying according to rank 
and means from the choicest Havannas to 
the marvellous works in paper packets at six, 
or even more, for a penny. 
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Non-Smoking Generals.—The two most 
exalted members of the army—the King and 
the Prince of Wales—are hard smokers of 
cigars and cigarettes respectively. Lord 
Roberts, as everyone knows, consistently sets 
that example in temperance in every form 
which has had such a splendid result in the 
army, and there are a number of other dis- 
tinguished officers who follow in his footsteps. 
Sir Redvers Buller, Sir W. F. Gatacre, and 
Sir William Butler, for example, are non- 
smokers, while very moderate smokers include 
Major-General Mackinnon, of C.I.V. and 
coronation renown, and Lord Dundonald, one 
of the most dashing soldiers we have. But 
however little an officer may smoke he re- 
cognises the need of enabling his men to 
satisfy their craving, and no present sent to 
the seat of war was more eagerly accepted or 
gratefully enjoyed than tobacco. 


Departing Wooden 
Walls.—The sloop Gan- 
net is to supersede the old 
hulk President, which is 
so familiar a feature of 
the West India Docks, as 
a drill ship for the Royal 
Naval Reserve. H.M.S. 
President has. not much 
of a history. She was a 
fifty-gun frigate of nearly 
2,000 tons, built at Ports- 
mouth in 1829. She did 
some good work during 
the Crimean War, but 
she has been mostly dis- 
tinguished as a ship to 
which a large number of 
officers are*attached for 
various purposes. With 
the going of the Presz- 
dent must be included 
the disappearance of the 
Dukeof Wellington and 
other hulks at Ports- 
mouth when the 
naval barracks, 
largest in the world, 
accommodating 4,000 
men, are finished. Soon 
we shall be left with only 
one or two links with the 
wooden walls, of which 
the greatest is the Vic- 
tory. Even she, after 
being used as a prison 
ship, was marked out 
for destruction by the 
shipbreaker. 


new 
the 
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With the Guns at Woolwich.—Captain 
and Mrs. Bertrand Russell have now settled 
down in Woolwich after their honeymoon, 
and the captain, who is a keen gunner, is 
back at duty with the depét to which he is 
attached. Captain Russell was the youngest 
son of the late Lord Russell of Killowen, 
whose views on the subject of the noble art 
of self-defence were not quite the sort to 
commend themselves to a Quaker. Lord 
Russell was himself no mean performer with 
the fists, and I remember what a sensation 
was created when his opponent, the burly 
Philip Callan, jostled him during the Dundalk 
election many years ago and Russell promptly 
knocked him down without waiting to ask for 
an apology. All Lord Russell’s boys, includ 
ing the captain, learned to box from their 
father, and one at least of them was a terror 
to the bullies of a school which shall be 
nameless. 
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Adrian Ross. 


By 


if have never been in what is called “ Society” myself; I never 

had the time. I should have said, perhaps, that I never had the 
money ; for in the pages of the journals and novels that dealt with 
the best society it seemed impossible for a man or woman “ in the 
swim” to exist without at least £ 10,000 a year. It was indispens- 
able for one who would shine in the world of fashion to have a box at 
the opera, and (if a gentleman) a stall at the Gaiety ; he (or she) 
must have hunters and hacks and at least a share in a racehorse, 
together with a brougham, a victoria, a dog-cart, a private hansom, 
and latterly, two motor cars, one to drive and one to mend. Of 
course he (or she) had a house-boat at Henley, the run of a Scotch 
moor, and a yacht on hire. 


urther, he (or she) had to go everywhere and see everything, and 
eat and drink always of the best and most expensive, either at 
his (or her) own sumptuous abode or the particular restaurant that 
happened to be chic. A trip to Paris every now and then was as 
natural as Brighton to the middle classes or Southend to the lower. 
Winter brought Egypt or the Riviera, summer Switzerland or 
Norway. Then the ladies’ dresses and their jewels would swallow up 
whatever was left of their (or the men’s) average £10,000 a year. 
Besides this, the occupation of society ladies and gentlemen (in 
novels) seemed to be a continual making of love to those whom they 
wanted to marry, or those whom they wished they could have 
married instead. Now such an occupation is expensive, leaving out 
counsel’s fees and the cost of private inquiry agents. 


say, therefore, that I shrank from shining in society from fear of 
the outlay that novelists declared to be necessary. But some of 
these authors seem to think that it is not needful to be rich. It is 
best, no doubt, to have a great deal, but the next best thing is to owe 
a great deal. The social average can be kept up at its due splen- 
dour if some have much more than £10,000 a year and others much 
less than nothing. This only raised my wonder when I read it ; for 
in the world of which I knew a little it was sufficiently hard to 
borrow a few hundred pounds on unimpeachable security ; but in 
these novels a patrician found no trouble in piling up an edifice of 
debt as high as his birth and as heavy as his moustache. Ordinary 
men can only do this by being adroit company promoters. But the 
debtors of the novels were no Humberts or—half a dozen names will 
suggest themselves, but I have no wish to emulate the imprudence 
of an M.P. by specifying any. The heroes or chorus parts of 
fiction had nothing but their noble blood and their personal record— 
both of a colour. Yet they went everywhere, ate, drank, saw, betted, 
heard, danced, rode, sailed, kissed, what they chose, and all on an 
overdrawn banking account. 


ut though the stars of society are still men and women, fabulously 
rich or inconceivably indebted, they have undergone a change. 

The Greek-god-guardsmen of our youth—where are they? The 
dark-haired aristocratic angels or yellow-haired fiends who loved 
them in secret or pretended to love them in public—where can they 
be seen? Their place knows them no more; that brilliant blue- 
blooded society with its polyglot comic opera names has departed to 
the limbo of the sixpenny edition. And regretfully we realise that these 
aristocrats and their gorgeous world never existed at all. Given an 
impetuous lady desirous of describing what she has not seen, given 
also (perhaps) a guardsman with an imagination and a sense of 
humour, and it needs no more to build up that lost paradise of the 


unreal. 


nd the haunting fear will come over us—is the new society of 
the present-day novel any more real than its predecessor ? 
Does the aimless, joyless hustle after excitement, the straining after 
epigram that never quite succeeds, the alternation of bridge and 
bromide for women, of borrowing from friends and bolting with 
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friends’ wives for men—does it all really exist? Is high society so 
very highly flavoured as would appear from the pages of novels ? 


cannot believe it. Human beings, after all, make up all kinds of 

sccizty, and they cannot live, like Kipling’s cholera-stricken 
coolies, on gin and ketchup. There must be beef and mutton every- 
Neither is it true that Methodists are as a rule given to 
Though they have bought the Aquarium 


In each case the novelist has 


where. 
mildly irritating epigram, 
they are far from being frivolous. 
created an imaginary world, which we may enjoy—if we can— 
without apprehension of meeting with its inhabitants in the flesh. 


O yellow-haired demons of novels, 
With roses and Burgundy crowned, 
No longer nobility grovels, 
Bemused by your grace, on the ground, 
No more will your lovers a kiss count 
As worth all the gold of the Calf; 
You are selling for sixpence—with discount, 
For four and a half, 


O daughters of decadent fiction 
(Four shillings and sixpence for cash), 
Though slangy and smart be your diction 
Your vogue is the space of a flash, 
Though now you are hurried and pressed in 
The current that sweeps to the rocks, 
You also shall certainly rest in 
The sixpenny box. 


Antiquity of the New Woman.—lf we are to believe the trans- 
lators of the Babylonian tablets the ““new woman” is about as old 
as the human race. Five thousand years ago she asserted her equality 
with man, carried on business on her own account, inherited property, 
and made her will like any masculine mortal. I am not sure that 
she did not anticipate the bankruptcy laws by having her husband’s 
property “ deeded over,” as the vulgar express it. Certainly, if her 
husband married a second wife in her lifetime—as he was entitled 
to do without fear of prosecution for bigamy—he had to return the 
first wife’s fortune, and she was free to go where she chose and do 
what she liked without troubling the Divorce Court. She went into 
the Church and she practised medicine, while the law, of course, 
presented an irresistible attraction, and the courts were overrun with 
eloquent females. ‘The first Portia, | fancy, must have been born 
within sight of the Tower of Babel—if she was not the cause of the 
dispersion. Unfortunately there was no Greek in those days, so 
the “ new woman ” whose native tongue was insufficient for her needs 
was driven to “study the extinct language of Sumer,” as a modern 
writer puts it in a very serious work, 


A Princess Yachtswoman.—The election of Princess Henry of 
Battenberg as an honorary member of the Royal Yacht Squadron is 
unprecedented and constitutes a step in the advance of womanhood. 
No woman but Queen Victoria has ever been a member before, and 
Queen Victoria was as Sovereign, not as woman. It is now proposed 
by the Royal Victoria Yacht Club to invite the princess to become 
their patron. This would be very appropriate, for the club was 
founded in honour of the late Queen and with her approval and 
patronage. Moreover, the late Prince Henry would have been 
invited to become commodore but for his premature death. 


Bernadotte’s Tattoo.—This is a warning not to anticipate 
destiny. Bernadotte, when he became King of Norway, preserved 
a certain mystery about one arm which he would never show. He 
would never be bled, though that was a favourite remedy of the 
day. Once, however, his doctor frightened him into submitting to 
the remedy by telling him that it was the only way to save his life. 
King Bernadotte thereupon dismissed his attendants, swore the 
doctor to secrecy, pulled up his sleeve, and there tattooed on the 
arm was a Cap of Liberty and the words Mort aux Rois (death 
to kings). When he adopted this motto he did not know that he 
would live to be a king. The doctor kept the secret till the king’s 
death. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


An Admirable Hostess.— 
Lady Alington, whose portrait 
appears on this page, is Lord 
Alington’s second wife. She 
was Miss Evelyn Blundell 
Leigh, and married Lord Aling- 
ton as recently as 1892. She 
is avery pretty woman and an 
admirable hostess. Her balls 
are among the chief features 
of the season and are often 
attended by various members 
ofthe Royal Family. Alington 
House, South Audley Street, is 
a beautiful place eminently 
adapted for entertaining. Lord 
Alington 
enthusiastic sportsman and a 
steward of the Jockey Club; 
his racing colours are choco- 
late and yellow. Lord and 
Lady Alington spend a great 
deal of their time at Crichel 
near Wimborne. The chief 
Crichel 
famous white farm, which was 
a whim of Lord Alington’s first 


is an ardent and 


attraction at is the 


wife, although 


Lady Alington takes the 


the present 
greatest interest init. Every- 
thing on the farm is white— 
animals, birds, even butterflies, 
all are spotless and innocent of 
the slightest touch of colour. 


Great Families Without 
Titles.—The peerage by no 
means contains the names of 
the oldest families in England. 
There are plenty of men who 
much prefer to remain gentle- 
men commoners as their ances- 
tors have done for generations back than to 
have their names recorded by Dedrett. The 
Towneleys of Lancashire have been landed 
gentry for over 400 years. The Luttrells of 
Dunster Castle, and the Wells of Lulworth in 
Dorset, have been in possession of their estates 
for quite as long. In Ireland there are several 
families who scorn to take any title other 
than that which has come to them through a 
most remoteancestry. Thereis the Knight of 
Glin, who, by the way, married a daughter of 
Lord Dunraven, and the O’Connor Don and 
the O’Donoghue, all of whom claim a direct 
descent from Irish chieftains. 


An Aristocratic Sportswoman. — The 
Duchess of Bedford is one of the keenest of 


Sportswomen. She is a good horsewoman 


Week by 


LADY ALINGTON 


Is a daughter of the late Mr. Henry Blundell Leigh and Lord Alington’s 
second wife 


and is by no means unskilful with the rod. 
Her favourite sport, however, is with the gun, 
and many a brace of partridges has fallen 
to her skilful aim. She is a daughter of 
Dr. Tribe, rector of Awlis Combe, who is an 
ardent croquet player and a great traveller. 


The Prime Minister’s Sister.—As every- 
body knows, Mr. Balfour is unmarried, but 
his domestic affairs are most happily looked 
after by his sister. Miss Balfour sees to 
everything, from having the mantelpiece at 
10, Downing Street, repaired to buying a 
carriage or horse. Miss Balfour is a first-rate 
judge of what a carriage-horse should be, 
and the dealer that tried to foist on her a 
winded or unsuitable animal would very 


quickly discover his error, 
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AND COUNTRY 


From County Kerry.—The 
county of Kerry has produced 
many beautiful but 
none moreso than the daughters 
of Lord Ventry, who like most 
Irish landlords is none too 
well off. He has a beautiful 
residence in the county of 
Kerry near the shores of the 
Atlantic, where the De 
Moleyns girls played, boated, 
and bathed in their unmarried 
days. The eldest daughter is, 
of course, the mother of the 


women, 


present Marquis of Conyng- 
ham, the youngest marquis in 
the peerage, and on the death 
of the late marquis subse- 
quently married a Mr. Cameron, 
a member of an ancient but 
by no means wealthy Scotch 
family. The youngest daughter 
married Mr. Gretton, member 
of the firm of Bass, Ratcliffe, 
Mr. Gretton, by 
the way, was reputed to be one 


and Gretton. 


of the shyest men in England, 
and his friends were quite sur- 
prised that he found courage 
to propose to the lovely Miss 
De Moleyns. Sir Alexander 
Acland Hood, the well-known 
guardsman, 
daughter of Lord Ventry. 


also married a 


A London Landlord.—The 
Duke of Westminster, who was 
recently mentioned as a 
possible Irish Viceroy and was 
even in some quarters reported 
to have refused that office, is 
curiously enough a nephew of 
Lady Zetland, whose husband was a previous 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The Westminster 
estate extends over some 600 acres of the 
wealthiest part of London and produces a 
huge revenue. The late duke stated some 
few years ago that each house on his estate 
in South Belgravia produced only a yearly 
rental of one shilling; but even at this low 
figure a very big income was derived from 
this part of his property. In about forty 
years’ time the leases of these houses will 
expire, and the owner will become certainly 
the the world. 
The present duke is a singularly fortunate 


one of richest men in 
young man, possessing, in addition to his 
immense fortune, a charming wife, robust 
health, and youth, for he is only twenty-two. 


He has been Lord Milner’s secretary. 


TEES PRAT AS fen. 


A Family of Heiresses.—Mrs. Willie Raphael is one of the 
pretty daughters of the late Sir Julian Goldsmid, who for many 
years represented St. Pancras. Among her sisters are Mrs. Hoff- 
nung-Goldsmid, Lady Jessel, and Mrs. Herbert Jessel (wife of the 
member of Parliament and Westminster councillor). All the eight 
daughters were left heiresses on a large scale with the single con- 
dition that they should marry within their own religion. Mrs. 
Raphael is married to the son of a financier. They have a beautiful 
house in-St. Georze’s Place, Hyde Park Corner, where they 
entertain on a lavish scale. Mrs. Raphael likes nothing better than 
to have a bevy of her sisters round her. 


Speaight 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE KING’S HOSTESS AT DUNROBIN 


Lady Rosemary Leveson-Gower, only daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, who have recently been entertaining the King 


Marchioness of Anglesey.—The Marchioness 
of Anglesey, who is paying visits, is the daughter 
of Sir George Chetwynd (of-racing celebrity) and 
the Marchioness of Hastings (the widow of the 
last marquis, who ruined himself on the turf. 
Lady Hastings was known in her day as the 
“Pocket Venus,” and her daughter has inherited 
the good looks while offering a marked contrast in 
stature. Lady Anglesey is tall and slight, her 
complexion is perfect, and her hair is gloriously 
bright auburn. When she was presented “ on her 
marriage ” she created a great sensation at Court. 
Lady Anglesey is naturally fond of sport and 
horses and took the greatest interest in the 
American polo match of last season. 


A Future Peeress.—The engagement of Mr. 
John Henry Savile, brother of the Earl of Mex- 
borough, to Miss Marjorie Knatchbull-Hugessen is 
of more importance than would be usually the 
case, for Mr. Savile is heir presumptive to his 
brother, and unless the latter marries again and 
has a son will one day be Earl of Mexborough, 
when his wife will, of course, be countess. Mr. 
Savile is a quarter of a century junior to Lord 
Mexborough, which difference is explained by the 
fact that they are the children of different mar- 
riages. Miss Marjorie Knatchbull-Hugessen is a 
sweet and charming girl who is little more than a 
débutante, 
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Countess of 
Craven.— The Earl 
and Countess of 
Craven will return 
from Scotland at 
the end of next month and will shoot their own Berkshire coverts. 
Balmacaan, where they are now staying, is the Scotch shooting 
which Lady Craven’s parents, Mr. and Mrs, Bradley-Martin, have 
taken for so many years. It was while staying here that Lord 
Craven, then a young man of thirty, first met Miss Cornelia Bradley- 
Martin, who was then not eighteen. A very short courtship was 
followed by a marriage which has retrieved the fortunes of a fine 
old house of which it had begun to be said that it was “ richer in 
aunts than in ready cash.” Lady Craven has since developed into 
a pretty woman and an accomplished hostess, 
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‘‘ Bauld Buccleuch’s ” Shooting.—The Duke of Buccleuch is one 
of the richest of our titled magnates. He owns some 450,000 acres 
of land, worth, roughly, about £220,000 annual rental. In addition 
he has very valuable ground rents in and about Barrow-in-Furness 
which bring him ina huge sum annually and increase yearly in 
value ; he also inherited a large sum, nearly a million of personalty, 
from his father. The outgoings, of course, are very great, and he 
spends, among other items, big sums on game, The coverts at 
Langholm are heavily stocked and preserved, but the duke cannot 
control the elements, and the weather has been dreadfully against the 
birds and the shooting. The party at the lodge have shot almost 
daily and killed much game, but the individual bags have been 
only moderate. : 


Drumlanrig Castle—Next month the Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch will go to Drumlanrig for some weeks. Drumlanrig is a 
huge and most imposing castellated building situated on high ground 
in Dumfriesshire looking down on the valley of the Nith and com- 
manding lovely views. It originally belonged to the Dukes of 
Queensberry, and the last of that line, who was known as “Old Q,” 
had a grudge against his heir-at-law, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
because he was his heir-at-law. ‘Old Q” therefore deliberately set 
to work to ruin the place, allowed the house, which was a fine piece of 
work by Inigo Jones, to fall to pieces, cut down timber—nay, whole 
forests—and literally devastated the land. When the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch inherited he was obliged to restore the place almost 
immediately to prevent its falling into worse ruin, and the work was 
so splendidly carried out that it received the approval of so high an 
authority as Sir Walter Scott. 


Speaight 


DOROTHY AND ELSIE 
The daughters of Mrs. Willie Raphael 
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A Well-known Dog-lover.-—— Lady Al- 
wyne Compton, whose photograph appears 
below, is well known as a prizewinner at’ all 
the important dog shows in the country. She 
is the eldest daughter of Mr. R. C. Vyner and 
the wife of Lord Alwyne Compton, the 
Marquis of Northampton’s second brother. 
Mr. R. C. Vyner is, of course, a well-known 
owner of racehorses, and his other daughter 
is the Countess of Rosslyn. 


A Friend of the Queen.—Lady Alice Stan- 
ley, the wife of Lord Stanley, is a daughter of 
the Duke of Manchester—who was in his time 
M.P. for Bewdley and afterwards for Hunting- 
donshire—and of the present Duchess of 
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Devonshire. She resembles her mother in 
many things, notably in beauty and love of 
sport. She and her husband are at present 
staying at Cowarth Park, which is just south 
of Windsor Great Park and forms part of the 
old forest. She is passionately fond of golf, 
and as the new links at Chobham are con- 
veniently near she has been practising vigo- 
rously in spite of the weather. She takes the 
deepest interest in her husband’s political 
work and also in his racehorses, just as her 
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mother does with the duke’s. There is a firm 
friendship between her and the Queen. 


Northern Meeting.—The Northern Meet- 
ing, with the usual balls, takes place at 
Inverness on Thursday and Friday, and there 
has been an immense inroad of the “ South- 
ron” element, including a strong bevy of 
Americans, many of whom have brought high- 
land dress with them—the tartans, no doubt, 
uf those famous chieftains, the MacDollar and 
Lochbunkum, The Northern Meeting, under 
the influence of this “London and Globe 
raid,” has altered greatly from the days when 
it was a stamping ground solely for the ¢/ite 
of the north. 


Fall 


LADY ALWYNE COMPTON AND HER DOGS 
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Royal Visits to Dunrobin Castle.—Dun- 
robin Castle, the princely highland home of 
the Sutherlands, has been graced by royalty on 
many occasions. The late Queen Victoria 
was there in 1872, and was greatly charmed 
with her visit, which she minutely described 
in her journal. Their present Majesties made 
the acquaintance of the place so long ago as 
1866, and were then greatly delighted with 
the magnificent reception accorded to them, 
Bonfires blazed on the mountain tops, the 
ruddy glare casting lurid shadows among the 
forest glades ; the castle grounds were lit up 
with hundreds of varigated lights placed 
among the trees and made one of the prettiest 
sights. Stalwart clansmen in brilliant scarlet 
doublets and dark Sutherland tartan kilts 
lined the long avenue with flaring torches 
held aloft, while to add to the picturesqueness 
of the scene the harvest moon bathed the 
castle and sea with beams of light, the ‘‘ whole 
effect being magical !” 


The Princes and the Sack Race.—They 
paid a third visit to Dunrobin in 1876, when 
they were accompanied by their two sons. 
After the great review of the Sutherland and 
Caithness volunteers, then an annual fixture 
at Dunrobin, the royal party graced the high- 
land games with their presence, and the two 
young Princes caused much amusement by 
rushing excitedly among the competitors in 
the boys’ sack race, striving to keep down the 
luckless ones who had fallen. ‘The present 
Prince of Wales, who has been at Dunrobin 
more than once since then, perhaps recalled 
this “rough and tumble” experience with 
Sutherland lads. The Crown Prince of 
Germany was a guest at Dunrobin during his 
recent visit to this country, and it was there 
that one of the Princes of Teck earned undy- 
ing fame in local annals by “ grassing” a 
crofter’s cow instead of astag. Another royal 
visitor is the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, 
who is to accompany the Duchess of Suther- 
land when she opens a bazaar at Brora in aid 
of the Improvement Fund for the golf links. 
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The ‘‘Thunderer’s” Geography.—It is 
not often that the TZzmes blunders, but 
when they do go astray in Printing House 
Square it is usually on a scale of some mag- 
nitude. The exact whereabouts of Scotia’s 
famous seaport, Leith, seems to be unknown 
in the office of the great daily. For instance, 
in a paragraph which appeared recently 
we are informed that the King “is at 
Ballachulish,” and that he will “arrive and 
land at Leith” on the following day. At 
first sight this is somewhat startling, for 
jt seems to indicate that the royal yacht 


is to sail straightway across 120 miles of 
mainland (or 500 miles by sea), Although 


one of King Edward’s forbears — King 
Robert the Bruce—did actually, when cruis- 
ing in the Hebrides, make his fleet sail 
on land, yet that the Victoria and Albert 
could do so will come asa surprise to most 
people. To see the royal yacht scud full sail 
across the hills, fields, and glens from Balla- 
chulish to Leith would be a sight for the 
gods, but it will not happen yet awhile, and 
the only conclusion one can come to is that at 
Printing House Square they have a hazy 
notion that Leith is on the west coast of 
Scotland! Anyway, the royal yacht, having 
to sail round the extreme north of Scotland, 
would take more than twenty-four hours to 
reach Leith. 


An Irish Peeress. — Lady Castletown, 
whose husband takes a prominent part in the 
resolute action of the Irish landlords, was 7ée 
Miss Ursula St. Leger, daughter of the late 
Lord Doneraile, cousin of the present peer 
and cousin-in-law to the Lady Doneraile who 
is sometimes styled the ‘Queen of Aix-les- 
Bains.” Lady Castletown had an original 
honeymoon, for she spent it yachting in the 
Arctic seas. She has roughed it with her 
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husband, shooting big game in the Rockies, 
when they always slept with revolvers ready 
in case of an Indian attack. Lady Castle- 
town is a splendid horsewoman, and_ has 
hunted buffalo on the prairies and the fox in 
her own native land. 

Duchess of Buckingham.—The Duchess 
of Buckingham and Earl Egerton will enter- 
tain parties at Tatton next month. » The 
duchess is Lord Egerton’s second wife and 


the second wife and widow of the last 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. She is. 


one of the handsomest ladies of the Court ; 
tall, of fine figure, and stately appearance. In 
full dress she wears a huge diamond tiara. 
At the coronation her coronet was that of a 
countess, not duchess, according to the strict 
rule with regard to the remarriage of peeresses. 
The county of Buckingham has to thank her 
encrgetic initiative and patronage for the 
revival of the picturesque industry of lace- 
making, and she possesses some very large 
and beautiful specimens of this lace. It is a 
melancholy coincidence that if she had had a 
son by either husband he would inherit the 
one or the other peerage. 


Earl Egerton of Tatton.—Lord Egerton 
is a keen sportsman, a kindly neighbour, a 
good landlord, a popular and energetic politi- 
cian (who earned his earldom by political 
work), a tremendously hard worker in chari- 
table and ecclesiastical movements, and a 
vigorous canvasser of others in the same 
cause. Residents in and near St. James’s 
Square have to thank him for his action in 
bringing about the suppression of disorder 
and noise in that neighbourhood. Cyclists: 
should admire his energy on a wheel, but he 
is greatest, perhaps, on Indian and Oriental 
armour. The collection he has lent to the 
South Kensington Museum is most interesting, 
and his “ Guide Book” to it is a complete 
manual on the subject. He is naturally much 
interested in the King’s arms and armour at 
Windsor and could hold his own on this sub- 
ject even with Mr. Guy Laking. 


DUNROBIN CASTLE, WHERE THE KING AND QUEEN WERE ENTERTAINED BY THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
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Mrs. Alan Gardner.—Few of our society 
leaders have seen so much of wild life in wild 
regions as Mrs, Alan Gardner, the wife of the 
gallant colonel who for the last seven years 
has laid siege to the Tory citadel in East 
Marylebone. Fewer still have got so close 
to nature in her grandest moods, for Mrs. 
Alan Gardner has shot big game with her 
husband in every quarter ofthe globe. While 
keeping touch with the foremost files of pro- 
gress at the hub of civilisation she has sought 
to penetrate the secrets of the 
unknown in the waste places of 
the earth, and if the greater 
trophies of the chase have 
fallen to the colonel, old soldier 
and crafty sportsman as he is, 
at least she has come back re- 
freshed by the experience and 
with a larger outlook upon life. 
Whether noting the spoils of 
Rifle and Spear with the 
Rajputs, or shooting lions in 
Somaliland, speech-making at 
the meetings of one or other 
of the many associations with 
which she is connected, gossip- 
ing at a gathering of her needle- 
work guild, or amusing the 
youngsters at a children’s happy 
evening, Mrs. Alan Gardner 
always strikes one as a_hand- 
some, healthy, active, intellectual 
Englishwoman of whom her 
native county of Essex has every 
reason to be proud. 


The Activities of Mrs. 
Alan Gardner. — Mrs. Alan 
Gardner’s activities are not 
confined to philanthropy, _ poli- 
tics, and the incidents of ex- 
ploration. On the contrary she 
15 extremely versatile. She rides 
well to hounds and can land a 
salmon as cleverly as any male 
disciple of Old Izaak. Then she 
is something of an artist and 
can show quite a collection of 
photographs she has taken and 
sketches she has made. I am 
not sure that she is not also 
an expert dairymaid, for her 
father, the well-known Sir James 
Blyth, is a pillar of the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, and 
the family seat at Blythwood— 
not far from Colonel Gardner’s 
place at Dunmow—is famous for 
its electric model dairy. Mrs, 
Gardner, indeed, comes of a 
very clever family. Her father 
is quite an authority on agri- 
culture and knows everything 
there is to be known about 
wine. Her mother was a sister 
of Sir Walter Gilbey, and about 
four years ago her younger 
sister, Gladys, married her cousin 
— Sir Walter’s nephew — Mr. 
Gerald Gold. Another cousin is 
Mr. Harcourt Gold, the celebrated Oxford 
stroke. Two of her younger brothers went 
out to the front with the yeomanry in the 
early days of the war, and her husband, 
Colonel Gardner, is, of course, an old South 
African warrior who distinguished himself in 
the Zulu campaign and afterwards figured in 
the Boer War of 1881, Altogether the 
family of Gardner, husband and wife, suggests 
deeds of pluck, daring, and adventure. 
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Ducal Anglers and Waters.—Angling is 
the special sport of the Duke of Richmond’s 
fam ly, and they can indulge in it to the full 
when they are at Gordon Castle, for the duke’s 
waters on the Spey afford excellent material. 
Lady Caroline Gordon Lennox is an ardent 


MRS. ALAN GARDNER 


A noted sportswoman and the wife of Colonel Gardner 


angler and could keep the household supplied 
with fish. So is Lady Settrington, and both 
Lord March and Lord Settrington have caught 
big salmon in the ducal waters. Guests also 
join in the fray. The Prince of Wales once 
nearly lost his train because he could hardly 
tear himself away from the stream. Lord 
Warwick last year caught a fish which 
weighed thirty-eight pounds, and Lady Ches- 
terfield landed another which scaled over thirty. 
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The Castle Splendid.—Gordon Castle, 
known as “Gorgeous Gordon,” where the 
Duke of Richmond is now surrounded by his 
family, came to him as the heir of the dukes 
of Gordon, and a very considerable part of the 
sum paid by Parliament in commutation of 
the perpetual pension granted to his ancestress, 
Louise de Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth, 
was expended in the purchase of land. The 
castle is one of the finest and most imposing 
in Scotland, of old structure and modern 
restoration. The exterior 
measures 600 ft. in length, and 
there are four storeys, surmounted 
by battlements with an immense 
squ ire tower in the centre. The 
principal rooms are very fine 
and there are a large number 
of interesting portraits. The hall 
is panelled with Scotch fir 
highly polished and adorned 
with innumerable sporting 
trophies, including many huge 
antlers. The gardens are prettily 
laid out, and the well-wooded 
» park, which is bordered by the 
Spey, extends for 1,300 acres. 
This park was formerly The Bog 
of Gight, which was drained and 
planted by one of the dukes of 
Gordon. The house stands on 
the slope of a huge deer forest 
which swarms with roe-deer. 
Neither the King nor Queen 
Victoria ever visited Gordon, 
but the latter once drove from 
Balmoral to the lodge on Glen- 
fiddich Moors and lunched with 
the duke not long after the 
death of the Prince Consort. 
The Prince and Princess of 
Wales visited Gordon in 1897. 


Earl of March.—The title of 
March is a peculiar one. It 
means “the Earl of the Border 
Land.” It was conferred on 
the Mortimers as earls of the 
Welsh Borderlands, became 
forfeited to the Crown through 
their treason, and centuries later 
was conferred @ propos des bottes 
by Charles II]. on his son by 
Louise de Querouaille. 


A Fashionable Engagement. 
—Mr. George Raphael of Port- 
land Place and Englefield Green 
has many children, most of them 
married. The latest engage- 
ment in the family is that of 
Mr. Oscar Raphael to Miss 
Lydia Sassoon. Miss Sassoon 
is the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Edward Sassoon, who owns the 
big house at the bottom of 
Grosvenor Place near Lord 
Pirbright’s and nearly opposite 
to the Spanish Embassy, and 
is connected with Sir Edward 
Sassoon and Messrs. Arthur 
and Frederick Sassoon. Mrs. Edward Sas- 
soon is a Rothschild of the French branch 
of that family. She is handsome, highly cul- 
tivated, and such a good linguist that she 
speaks English with only the very faintest 
foreign accent. Her especial delight is the 
opera. Miss Lydia Sassoon is littie more 
than a débutante and strongly resembles her 
mother. The Sassoons have been for many 
years Close friends of the King. 


Barnett j 
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Lallie Charles 


LADY MARJORIE MANNERS 


Is the eldest daughter of the Marquis of Granby and a granddaughter of the Duke of Rutland. Her father was called to 
the House of Lords in his father’s barony of Manners in 1896 
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Lallie Charles 
LADY JULIET LOWTHER 


Is the only daughter of the 4th Earl of Lonsdale, who died in 1882. She is a stepdaughter ot Lord de Grey, the Marquis of 
Ripon’s only son, whom her mother married in 1885 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


iss Marie Corelli’s Temporal Power: A Study in Supre- 


macy, is the book of the moment. Miss Corelli, like 
the nobility, “only exists so long as she is believed in,” and she 
is believed in by the 100,090 subscribers for this novel. It is they 


who are really responsible for the incredible hero, a king, who 
while in college loved a pretty creature who “was unaware of his 
identity ” (séc), and married an icy creature for whom “many gifted 


and famous men often slew themselves.” After the conclusion of 


the marriage service she addresses him with a straight glance from 


the cold mystery of her eyes : 

“May I speak?" ‘ Most assuredly; you do me too much honour by requesting 
the permission.” ‘‘T come to you heart-whole and passionless without a 
single love word chronicled in my girlhood's history or a single incident you may not 
know. I have never loved any man because from my very childhood I have hated and 


feared all men! I loathe their pre- 


sence, their looks their voices, their ne 
manners; if one should touch my 
hand in ordinary courtesy my _ in- 
stincts are offended and revolted and 
the sense of outrage remains with me 
for days." 


for 
himself to condemn 


It 
Puck 
Miss Marie Corelli’s readers 
diet of Mr. 
James’s novels and Mr. 


would be sport 


to a Henry 


Henry James’s readers to a 
For 
confess that the 


course of Marie Corelli. 
myself, I 
intellectual treat to me of a 
novel of Mr. James’s is some- 
what ‘marred by the sense 
of my own dulness_ which 
it too often brings home to 
me. Mark Lemon, having 
overworked himself as editor 
of Punch, took down with 
him to the sea for holiday- 
reading Browning’s Sordello. 
With an expression of ghastly 
horror in his face he handed 
the poem over to his wife, 
who in turn read and re-read 
the first page in bewilderment 
—to Mark’s intense relief. 
“Oh, thank God,” he ex- 
claimed, “I thought I was 


mad!” Again and again 
you come across in Mr. 


James’s Zhe Wings of the 
Dove? passages which are 
no less bewildering, and yet 
you have to read on in your 
fascination with the story. 
In truth, Mr. James is more 
this 
fine novel, which, indeed, is 
so supersubtle that you feel you need for the understanding of the 
motives and the sympathising with the feelings of its personages 
that sharpening up of all the senses which nature, says Pope, has 


wisely denied to man :— 


exquisite than ever in 


Why has not man a microscopic eye? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

Say what the use were finer optics given 

To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 

To smart and agonise at every pore? 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain? 


THE NAPES NEEDLE 
From Lake-Country Rambles: By William T. Palmer. 


IN 


Very different is the brute fascination which holds you in its 
grim grip till you have read every word of Maxim Gorky’s 
Three Men* and The Outcasts * 
you read, of the author what the little children in Florence thought 
of Dante. “Look ! In the 
three short stories told in Ze Oxtcasts you are horrified chiefly 
by the physical foulness of the lives of its personages ; but revolting 
as these studies are they pale before the scenes of moral loathsome- 


You cannot help thinking, as 


There’s a man who has been in hell.” 


ness through which you are taken in 7hree JZen. You seem to 
be looking through a microscope at the disgusting creatures in 
a drop of putrid water, who live only to devour each other. 
The utter hopelessness of everything, and especially of everything 
with a soul of goodness in it, is the moral of all Maxim Gorky’s 
books ; and if now and then 

»| and here and there he lets a 

little glint of light in upon 
them it is only to extinguish 
it that the darkness may be 
more intensely felt. It struck 
me more than once—espe- 
Three 
if one of our 


cially while reading 
Men — that 
submerged tenth in the East- 
end of London had Maxim 
Gorky’s powers he might also 
give you Gorky’s 
Pethaps the dreary 
hopelessness of his books is 
distinctively Russian, 
you find it 
Russian novels, but the wild 
beast squalor, savagery, lust, 
and licence may lie out of 


Maxim 
pictures. 


since 


in nearly all 


sight also in the unsounded 
depths of East-end London 
life. 

One of the most interest- 
ing topographical books that 
I have read for a long time is 
Mr. William T. Palmer’s 
Lake - Country Rambles3 
As will be seen from the 
illustration that we reproduce 
from the book it is full of 
exciting climbing by night as 
Mr. Palmer 
lake 
he loves not 


well as by day. 
knows that delightful 
country well ; 
only its scenery but its animal 
life, and there are fascinating 


chapters on fox-hunting and 
otter-hunting, on the mountain 
birds and on salmon poach- 


THE ENGLISH ALPS 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


ing. Then there are accounts 
of the sheep and shepherds 
that will have additional interest for those who have read Mr. Olli- 
vant’s Owd Bob, where we have such a glorious account of the sheep 
and sheep dogs of these northern districts. MILES BARRY. 


' TemMpoRAL Power: A Stupy 
Methuen & Co.) 

2 THE WINGS OF THE 
Constable & Co.) 

3 THREE MEN. 
Isbister & Co., Ltd.) 

* THE OUTCASTS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Unwin.) 

® Lake-Country RAMBLES. 


IN Supremacy. By Marie Corelli. (London: 


Dove. By Henry James. (Westminster: Archibald 


By Maxim Gorky. Translated by Charles Horne. (London: 


By Maxim Gorky. (London: T. Fisher 


By William T. Palmer. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


z|pae playhouses have fallen into step again. 

introduced to Naughty Nancy at the Savoy, to Chance, the 
Idol at Wyndham’s, and to Secret and Confidential at the Comedy, 
while Miss Nance O’Neil essayed Camille, and Three Little Maids 


got a new lease of life 
on removing from the 
Apollo to the Prince of 
Wales’s 


M iss Kitty Loftus may 

set Savoy enthu- 
siasts by the ear but will 
not set the Thames on 
fire by Naughty Nancy. 
A certain set of critics 
sometimes say the Savoy 
opera is dull. It may 
have become mannered, 
but compared with musi- 
cal comedy like Naughty 
Nancy it is _ gaiety 
personified. The piece 
is an olla podrida per- 
fectly indescribable, built 
round a hoydenish 
schoolgirl who is en- 
gaged to a_peer’s son, 


is the niece of a cockney swindler, straight out of Dickens; and who 
* carries on” in the most extraordinary manner. 


Ms Kitty Loftus herself keeps stirring the hotch-potch with 


incredible energy. 


and works like a Trojan ; but, to vary the metaphor, she is not quite 


a strong enough Atlas 
to support the structure 
that Mr, Oliver Bath, 
Mr. Henry Leigh (the 
carolist of Cockayne, who 
is unacknowledged), Mr. 
Ralph E. Lyon, and Mr. 
Walter Davidson have 


given her to poise. 
inspires every- 


She 

body on the stage 
to work with a will, but 
some of her colleagues 
have little to work with. 
The best performance is 
Mr. Cairns James’s Lord 
Aycon. Mr. Cairns 
James has a perfect Sa- 
voy manner, pronounc- 
ing every word so that 
you can hear it, and out 
of a mere nothing he 
gives us a_ piece of 
genuine character act- 
ing. Mr. Kenneth 
Douglas, as Viscount 
Valentine, makes his 
appearance, | think, for 
the first time in musical 
comedy, and he comes 
out of the ordeal very 
well indeed. Miss Eva 
Kelly is quite charming 
in her little part of the 
American widow  al- 
though her dress, which 


Last week we were 


MR. JOHN COATES AS ‘‘ ROMEO” 


She sings, dances, harangues, mimics, 
season is in sight. 


MISS FRASER, MISS BAKER, AND MR. CARROLL IN “THREE 
AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
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AT COVENT GARDEN 


SaaS a ab a bicaecet 


Biograph Studio 
LITTLE MAIDS” 


came to sad grief under Mr. Cairns James’s foot, gave her a 
great deal of trouble on the first night (when her hustand went 
over to the Prince of Wales’s with Zhree Little Maids), My. 
Charles E. Stevens, best known to Londoners by his work in 


Florodora, is quaint 
in a cockney way. 
For the rest, nobody 


deserves special notice. 


n its revised form 7he 
Toreador has also 
taken a new lease of 
life, and will see the 
Gaiety out. There are 
some capital new songs 
in it and pretty new 
dresses. The hats for 
The Toreador and 
Three Little Maids 
have been made by 
Nelise of Wigmore 
Street, and very pretty 
they are. 


have tested the 
Moody-Manners com- 
pany again at Covent 
Garden and have nothing 


but praise for the enterprise. Mr. John Coates is a great acquisition to 
thecompany. His Faust especially is excellent, while Mr. Manners’s 
Mephistopheles is exceedingly picturesque. 
much for Miss Lily Moody, while Miss Esty’s Margaret is too timid. 
But.take all in all Covent Garden is a place to visit. 


I am sorry I cannot say 
The end of the 


Five new theatres 
are to be built 
in the West-end_ to 
make up for the disap- 
pearance of the Opera 
Comique, the Globe, the 
Olympic, the Lyceum, 
and so on. May | 
express the hope that 
their construction will be 
a matter of greater con- 
sideration from the point 
of view of the audience 
than has hitherto been 
the case? What on 
earth does it matter 
whether the hangings 
are of this or that 
period if the seats are 
thoroughly bad ? Who, 
except the upholsterer, 
cares whether the foyer 
is stencilled, or papered, 
or panelled, if there is 
only one crowded en- 
trance to the stalls—as is 
the case with one recent 
West-end house? The 
County Council is some- 
times supposed to be too 
severe in its restrictions 
on managers. To my 
mind it is not severe 
enough, and the public 
is so long-suffering that 
it will stand extremely 
disagreeable conditions. 


THE . TALLER 


Mr. Jones’s New Play 


n the midst of high intention and much good 

writing there is something wrong in Chance, 
the Idol. \t is. very difficult to lay one’s finger 
on the weak spot, but the attitude of the first 
night’s audience, an unusually sensitive thermo- 
meter, showed that the something was unmistak- 
able. The first act went well. The second act 
discovered for us a delightfully fresh comedienne 
in the author’s daughter, Miss Winifred Arthur 
Jones. The third act began to drag, and when the 
curtain fell on the fourth the house scaled in a 
curiously impassive manner, tacitly antipathetic to 
some fibre or other in the story. 


I think the fault lies in the non-progressiveness 

of the action and the non-development of any 
one idea. When Lady Mary Nowell proposed for 
the fifth or sixth time (about eleven o'clock) to 
discuss the situation an audible titter ran round 
the house, which recognised in its clear-sighted and somewhat 
brutal way that the play had resolved itself into an argument in a 
complete circle. Life is frequently of the same character; but then 
life does not start out with a proposition, and Mr. Jones had loaded 
his dice with the theory that Chance is no good whatever—-that 


Character is the decider. 
[2 sketching Alan Leversage, “the weak, mediocre muddler,” 
Mr. Jones did a daring thing. Alan is absolutely true to a type 
in life, but he is difficult to transport to the footlights and arouse 
any real interest. In the fine phrase of Mr. Pinero, which 
Mr. Jones parodied none too neatly, Alan lacks the strength of 
deliberate viciousness. There is nothing 
to build on, nothing to hit, nothing to 
resist, nothing to bound off. He is simply 
weak, vacuous, and corrupt through and 
through, and while it is extremely probable 
that in real lifea woman might love him 
she must inevitably figure in the eyes of 
the spectator as a fool for her pains. In 
any case there is no possible movement. 
The play is of necessity a deadlock. 


MR. HENRY 


al pus story, despite its nineteen expo- 

nents, is extremely simple. Alan 
Leversage (Mr. Graham Browne), having 
muddled away his career at Eton, at 
Oxford, and in the service, fools away the 
remnant of his fortune on the racecourse 
and at Monte Carlo, By a curious irony 
he had come across in Exeter, two and a 
half years before the story opens, an 
extremely purposeful person in Ellen 
Farndon. As played by Miss Lena Ash- 
well, Ellen is, of course, deadly in earnest. 
She is intensely feminine—and Mr. Jones 
has been at great pains to elaborate the 
point — neurotic, unreasonable, keenly 
conscious that she is following a will-o’- 
the-wisp, but determined to follow it to the 
very end. 


(Goming into a little fortune of £2,000 Mies 


she sets off to Monte Carlo, arriv- 
ing in time to see Alan “broke.” She 
will set her humpty-dumpty up again ; he will make her an honest 
woman and restore her broken-hearted mother to health. She knows 
as clearly as anybody that he may not make her happy, but she 
would rather be in hell with him than in heaven with a man of 
mettle. She begins to gamble at the tables in the hope of freeing 
Alan. At first she wins and pays off his debts, while he all the time 
is paying court to the heiress (the veriest shadow), Sylvia Dent. 


at Wyndham’s Theatre. 


IERNE FITZGERALD 


Who plays the part of the milliner’s assistant 
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his duel, then—if a contest between such forces 

can be dignified by the name—forms the 
main element in Mr. Jones’s story, and is as 
vague as the sketch which is here given of it. The 
one sense of movement is introduced by Cyril 
Ryves, who forms a sort of chorus. Starting in 
a well-defined manner, and played most admir- 
ably by Mr. H. V. Esmond, the character becomes 
enveloped in a maze like the rest of the play, 
so that one is surprised beyond measure to find 
the cripple cynic of Act rt blossoming out as the 
romantic rescuer of a maiden in distress in Act 4. 
True, Mr. Jones has been careful to do no more 
than indicate the transformation, but it is there all 
the same. The whole play lacks continuity of 
idea. Mr. Jones premises that Character is the 
thing that matters, and that Chance is of small 
moment ; but he proves nothing. 


Balt 


r. Jones might have pictured another Gwendolen Harleth, 
intent on the tables for the excitement of the thing. But as 
a matter of fact he does not show us the psychology of gambling, 
except as the mere accidental method which this woman uses to 
annex the man of her choice. He does not even convince us that 
Ellen either finds out her cavalier or that she remains devoted to 
him, for by the end of the play the woman who goes to Monte Carlo 
with a purpose becomes a mete drifter, and her approximation to 
the spirit of Ryves is the merest geographical accident ; he was 
simply the nicest man near her at the moment. Mr. Jones is driven 
back ultimately upon the somewhat conventional conclusion that the 
one anchorage of the woman is her child ; the solution is as depress- 
ing in the circumstances as it is obvious. 
Even the subsidiary characters in the play 
have very little to do with the theme. 
Happily Miss Winifred Arthur Jones con- 
tributes a most delicious idea of a happy 
young girl just bitten with a desire to 
gamble. She surprised us all. 


iss Lena Ashwell plays the part of 
Ellen in her characteristic style. 
Her mannerisms at the best are monoton- 
ous, and when authors insist on repeating 
for her the same type of character they 
become a little tedious ; her very entrance 
has become a sort of symbol of the whole 
work she means to present tous. If Ellen 
Farndon was the first thing she had 
done we might have been astonished by 
its cleverness, but it was preceded by the 
masterly Mrs, Dane, to name only one 
recent part. Mr. Graham Browne _ is 
brilliant as Alan. He does everything 
to bring out the essentially low nature 
of a characterless young man who is 
incapable of creating even consistent 
dislike. The one touch of sympathy and 
life comes from Mr. H. V. Esmond, 
whom I was glad, by way of change, to 
see in a part which Sir Charles Wyndham 
might otherwise have played. Mr. Es- 
mond is extremely clever and his acting 
always interests me. The other characters 
are too unimportant to particularise. I might mention, however, the 
acting of Mr. Titheradge as the father of Ellen, and the sprightly 
little milliner of Miss Ierne FitzGerald (who was so good in Zion 
FTunters at Terry’s). The play is beautifully dressed and mounted, 
of course. Chance, the Idol, however, is not to be saved by acting, 
however good. It it essentially non-convincing as a whole although 
interesting at moments and in detail. J. M. B. 


Bassano 
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* The Marriage of Kitty” at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


Foulsham & Banfield 
In this picture we find Kitty giving a charming little dinner to her own husband in her Swiss villa. He sits on her right hand while on her left sits Mr. Gilbert Hare, who 
plays the part of her godfather and Sir Richard's solicitor 


Foulsham & Banfield 


This picture shows the Peruvian widow (Miss Ellis Jeffreys) holding forth to the solicitor (Mr. Gilbert Hare) of Sir Richard Belsize. He is seen to the right, 
Sir Richard Belsize is on the left 
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The Monkey as a Mummer at the Alhambra. 
Specially photographed for this journal by Mr. Hana 


o make a monkey into a mummer is a 
very difficult feat, because he is too 
intelligent to train into obedience. It is, 
indeed, a dictum with some showmen that 
the more intelligent an animal is the more 
difficult it is to train him to do tricks. This 
is illustrated in the case of the horse, which 
is a peculiarly stupid animal, and has 
always to be worked mechanically ; and yet 
horses are exceedingly easy to train. A 
donkey, on the other hand, which is really 
more intelligent than a horse, is not easy to 
teach, because he always wants to exercise 
his own will. Difficult as the monkey is to 
train Herr Krasuci has managed to turn out 
some most amusing simian trapezists at the 
Alhambra. Herr Krasuci is a German, and 
has been connected with circus business all his 
life. He spent sixteen years in Russia. 


486 


t the Alhambra he introduces three 
smart monkeys, but his troupe includes 
two others kept in reserve. The little 
animals live in separate cages, great care 
being exercised to protect them from cold. 
The age at which he begins training them 
is six to eight years ; younger monkeys are 
for trick purposes of little use. The biggest 
in the troupe is twenty years old ; it comes 
from Japan, which breeds a very hardy type. 
The others hail from India. If Herr 
Krasuci finds a beginner constantly vicious 
he gets rid of it, but the best is not free 
from spitefulness as the ugly scars on his 
hands clearly prove. The pictures on this 
page give some idea of what the acrobatic 
monkey can do. He is a very comic 
little fellow and shows a genuine sense of 
humour in his own antics. 
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Miss Marie Tempest in “The Marriage of Kitty.” 


Foulsham & Banfield 


This picture shows Miss Tempest as Kitty entrancing her husband, Sir Richard Belsize (Mr. Leonard Boyne), in the second act of the farce. Sir Richard has become 

thoroughly bored by the hysterical and bad-tempered Peruvian widow, with whom he has been perambulating Europe, and by way of a change visits his wife, whom he had 

left at the altar, where she looked an (intentional) frump. He is thoroughly surprised to find her in her villa at Switzerland a charming woman. Miss Tempest sings as 
beautifully as ever in this act 
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Miss Hilda Jeffreys as one of the Three Little Maids at the Prince of Wales’s. 


Bassano 


Miss Hilda Jeffreys is a sister of Miss Ellis Jeftreys, who is now playing at the Duke of York's Theatre 
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AT THE EMPIRE 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


t does not always follow because you are 
going to the “Empire” that you are 
going to the dogs. But I do not remember 
having been to this popular house when per- 
forming dogs did not form at least one item 


the occasion of a 


in the programme. On 
recent visit the dogs used for this indispen- 
sable turn were the property of a gentleman 


named Taffary, and they could not only 
perform but they could calculate. If it could 
be shown that they were able to guess as well 
I presume that their American origin would 
be clearly demonstrated. The ‘‘ calculation” 
consisted in picking up from the floor a card 
with a number on it that made a total of two 
figures marked on a blackboard; and ‘the 
turn appeared to give every satisfaction to the 
house, 


think, however, that the best thing on the 
programme was supplied by the “ Man- 
hattan Quartette.” These were four glee 
singers, disguised variously as anything from 
a last season’s scarecrow to an up-to-date 
messenger boy. For musical people who are 
fond of the kind of song that is shared out 
more or less equally among four singers the 
entertainment was no doubt admirable, but 
for those in whom the sense: of humour pre- 
dominated the by-play of the performers was 
a sheer delight. I do not suggest for one 
moment that musical people are lacking in a 
sense of humour. Far from it. I know from 
experience that you may cast doubts on the 
sincerity of a man’s religious or patriotic 
professions without incurring his wrathful 
protest ; but if you suggest that he has only 


a poor sense of humour he considers your 
remark as offensively personal. I do not 
know why this should be so ; but there are 
so many things that I do not know that the 
occasional addition of one or more to their 
number does not stagger me now. 


[its Quartette should ever complain that 
their vocal efforts fail to excite the 
enthusiasm that is their due, I do not think 
the fault can be held to lie with the audience. 
For instance, in the middle of the soft, 
pathetic section of the well-known “ Suwanee 
River” song one of the singers nonchalantly 
plucked a hair from his beard, rolled it into a 
ball, and dropped it surreptitiously down his 
neighbour’s neck. The song then continued 
its plaintive way. But presently the gentle- 
man who had received the piece of rolled 
whisker began to look a little worried. Much 
as he wished to conceal his trouble from the 
audience, he felt bound to do something to 
allay the trifling irritation that had apparently 
attacked his breastbone. He stuck to his 
guns bravely, nevertheless, but the spcctacle 
of this poor anxious-looking creature singing 
his part through vigorously while, at the same 
time, he was shifting the seat of his anxiety 
gradually down him till he got it into his 
boot was something that I shall remember 
for a long time. The musical part of the 
performance never had an even chance, as 
all the nicely turned minims and semiquavers 
were hopelessly drowned by wild shrieks of 
laughter from the responsive audience. 


eo: extremely diverting turn was that 

of the Baggessens. These are a lady 
and gentleman who juggle and break crockery 
in a most entertaining way. The lady’s 
juggling feats are not, perhaps, too astounding, 
but Mr. Baggessen’s facility for shattering 
china amounts to positive genius. His 
troubles begin with a plate, in the endeavour 
to save which he accidentally blobs his hand 
into the middle of a fly-paper, and, as it is 
obviously desirable that the trouble should be 
kept from his partner, he endeavours des- 
perately to separate himself from the sticky 
thing in the 
hope that the 
lady will never 
noticeit. This 
is quite one of 
the funniest 
scenes to be 
witnessed on 
the stage, 
though it is run 
very close by 
the avalanche 
of broken croc- 
kery. Mrs. 
Baggessen 
having unfor- 
tunately broken 
a plate or so in 
the course of a 
juggling feat 
Mr. Baggessen, 
unkindly —de- 
signing to 
make the lady 
feel her care- 
lessness more 
keenly, steps 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


BACGESSEN 


forward with a pile of plates about 2 ft. high to 
serve as re-fills. All at once the pile totters on 
its balance and Mr. Baggessen spreads himself 
over it in a frenzied attempt to save it. 
Some of the audience shriek with uncontrolled 
laughter ; others get up and offer gratuitous 
advice as to how the plates may be saved ; 
and while Mr. Baggessen is halting between 
several tips the plates slither hopelessly out 
of his arms and crash into fragments. 


TRE MANHATTAN 


QUARTET T 


PHEORALEER. 


Mr. Rider 


he first time I met Mr. 
Rider Haggard was when 
fortune first smiled on _ his 
literary efforts, and King 
Solomon's Mines had begun to 
yield nuggets of gold. To the 
young author tasting the first 
sweets of a brilliant success the 
reception of this book had come 
as a delightful surprise. Mr. 
Haggard told me he had written 
the book easily in three months 
during his spare time, with no 
thought that it would create 
any particular interest. In the 
few weeks following its publica- 
tion the book took a foremost 
place in adventure literature, 
which it has since retained, 
running 7yeasure [sland close in regard both 
to circulation and fame. 

Only the other day, on the strength of 
Stevenson’s reference to the “ hundred jingling, 
tingling, golden-minted quid” he had received 
for Treasure [stand, the newspapers jumped 
to the conclusion that this was all he was 
paid for the book. This drew forth an 
authoritative statement that R. L. Shad 
received more than twenty times that amount. 
In the same way it got around that Mr. Hag- 
gard received only £50 for King Solomon’s 
Afines, whilst as a matter of fact he has 
received a royalty on every copy sold. But 
these stories die hard. They have as many 
lives as a cat, 

Richard Whiteing often expresses the 
opinion that London is the wrong place for an 
author to take up his residence. The social 
c aims are so numerous, the interruptions so 
continuous, that to accomplish work on 
which long continued concentration or steady 
effort is required is well-nigh impossible. Mr. 
Haggard and others have apparently seen the 
sweet reasonableness of this theory, for just as 
Quiller Couch has betaken himself to Fowey, 
Thomas Hardy to Dorchester, and George 
Meredith to Dorking, so Rider Haggard has 
sought the wilds of Norfolk. 

1 speak of wilds sympathetically, for it took 
me nearly two long hours by rail to accomplish 
a journey of a dozen miles from Norwich. 
Still, when I got there [ felt it was worth the 
effort. My host was full of courtesy and con- 
versed admirably, no thought of interviewing 
disturbing his peace of mind or my enjoyment, 
the idea of recording my impressions being an 
afterthought. The sight of the quiet little 
village with its excellent hospital and its tidy 
street, the pure air which one breathes, the 
restful appearance of the rustics, the absence 
of hurry and bustle, all come as a welcome 
change to the Londoner free for once from the 
thought of competition, pressure, and the ills 
that beset the dweller in the metropolis. The 
handsome red-brick dwelling which Mr. Hag- 
gard inhabits, standing well back from the 
road, is a welcome Mecca to the pilgrim’ who 
has climbed the hill on his way from the 
station to the house of the successful novelist 
and famous agricultural writer. 

It is really hard to believe that this ruddy, 
brown-bearded, fresh-faced man can be the 
author who has a quarter of a century of 
books standing to his credit. In very truth 
Norfolk must be a good place for the 
preservation of one’s health,and the conserva- 
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tion of one’s energies. After lunch my host 
took me round his large well-kept gardens 
and through a series of hothouses and green- 
houses which he has erected. Mr. Haggard’s 
favourite flowers are orchids and auriculas, 
which he grows in profusion. The orchids 
strike me as particularly beautiful, immense 
blooms, soft and velvety—some of the purest 
white, others of the various hues of the rain- 
bow. Not only graceful in form but sweet of 
scent are many of these gems, not only 
pleasant to the eye but blooming for many 
weeks, : 

Mr. Haggard, like many another author I 
know, is reticent about his own writings. It 
always interests me to know what books an 
author considers his best, so I ask Mr. 
Haggard. To encourage him to converse on 
the subject I tell him I like /ess the best of 
his novels. He is a little uncertain, but 
finally comes to the conclusion that in Lysbech 
will be found some of his best work. 

As to novels written with a purpose, he 
has written one—his first and last. That one, 
however, has not been without its effect. 
Dr. Therne,as is well known, is a vaccination 
novel, and just now is so appropriate to the 
times that he has been pressed to allow its 
publication as a sixpenny edition, and has con- 
sented. And though he will not follow in 
this vein, yet he has every reason to feel 
satisfied with the effect the work has produced. 
Only a short time ago a lady wrote to tell him 
that desiring to influence a hardened un- 
believer in vaccination she had at length as 
a dernier ressort given him Dr. Therne to 
read, with the result that he had promptly 
realised the error of his position and both he 
and his family had been vaccinated. 

Mr. Haggard has just finished his great 
agricultural work, Rural England. It has 
been a heavy piece of work and he is thankful 
that the two volumes are out of hand, for it 
has cost him an enormous amount of time and 
labour. 

As we walked through the old-world town 
of Bungay we went over the house at which 
Chateaubriand lived when he was driven from 
France at the time of the revolution, and here 
1 cannot help telling the story which forms one 
of the many Mr. Haggard gives us in his 
delightful Farmer's Year. In 1793 Chateau- 
briand—Shatterbrain as his pupils called him— 
was teaching in Bungay to gain a livelihood 
and became much attached to a certain Miss 
Ives, who returned his affectionate interest. 
Matters not progressing to their natural 
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Ditchingham House. 


conclusion Miss Ives’s mamma 
interviewed the vicomte. She 
informed him that she had 
noticed the mutual regard which 
had sprung up and that if a 
delicacy in regard to his 
financial position had prevented 
a declaration of his attachment 
she was able to make suitable 
provision for both, Whereupon 
Chateaubriand replied, 
“ Hélas! Madame, je suis 
désolé, mats je suts mart.” 

Mr. Haggard talks with 
experience and charm of land 
and literary agents, of cove- 
nants and copyright, of circula- 
tions and chemicals, of serials 
and sainfoin, of soils and 
scarabees, and of plots whether of land or 
novels. He has a feeling that it is very 
difficult to get fresh subjects for the latter, but 
thinks we should go further afield for sub- 
jects. He himself intends going a long way 
for the subject of the next romance he writes, 
as far, in fact, as the Crusades, and has 
already many notes and ideas for a stirring 
story of those days. His latest novel is 
entitled Pearl J/aiden, and the scene is 
laid in the East at the time of the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

Few men, if asked, could tell who was the 
man who could claim the honour of having 
been the first to raise the British flag in the 
Transvaal, nor could they easily state when 
that same flag was first raised there. It may 
therefore prove useful when our thoughts have 
so lately been taken up with matters relating 
to the peace negotiations in South Africa to 
mention that to the famous novelist, Mr. Rider 
Haggard, belongs the distinction of having 
first unfolded the British flag in the Transvaal, 
and that this happened so far back as 1877. 

Mr. Haggard was then a young secretary 
to the British Commissioner, Sir Bartle Frere. 
He had gone out with the commissioner in 
1875 and had visited savage territories ruled 
by bloodthirsty natives in a wide district that 
now rejoices under British rule and has 
become known to the world as Rhodesia. 
How strange it seems to remember that 
Mr. Haggard preceded Mr. Rhodes in this 
work ; that he knew the place, now so _ pro- 
sperous, when hardly a white man dared go near 
the savage Lobengula and his tribe. 

One of the most striking photographs it 
was ever my lot to see is in Mr, Haggard’s 
possession and may, I hope, appear in one of 
Mr. Haggard’s future works. It represents 
the original of the Umslopogaas, the native 
character who is mentioned in Avzg Solomon's 
Mines, and is the hero of Allan Quatermain 
and Wada, the Lily, and was taken a few 
days before the chief’s death. One would not 
think of the noble face as that of a savage. 
So full of fervour, of intelligence, and grandeur 
is the countenance that one might believe it 
to be the face of a great thinker or originator. 

That Mr. Haggard still feels a deep interest 
in South Africa goes without saying. Though 
he has travelled in many climes there is a very 
warm corner in his heart for the land where 
he spent years of strenuous toil and gathered 
many impressions which served him well in 
the preparation of some of his most successful 
works of fiction. WA ates 
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A PRIVATE BEAR-PIT 


THE TATLER 


Mary Elitch Long in the bear-pit of her private zoological gardens at Denver in the United States 


Our Fourth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post ov the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z.2., answers to the twelfth 
acrostic (dated September 17) must be delivered 


not later than first post on Monday, Septem- 
ber 29. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Fourth Series) 


Tee SATE Us eRe aA 
2, E M U 
3. AM HER S.T 
AS Gee Ste GENS 
Geta IDEM Oy Me 
61S On SUsaeD aA EN, 


3. The conqueror of Montreal. 

4. Baly was a gigantic king of Hindoo mythology 
to whom the god Vishnu appeared and overawed in a 
striking manner, vide Southey's Kehama. 

Correct answers to No. g have been received from— 
Aylwards, Azzopardi, Artful, Aglu, Antonio, Ashbury, 
Amsi, Aza, Aobopatai, Alex, Beh, Billum, Bosmere, 
Babagee, Bydand, Beaconsfield, Babu, Bishke, Barum, 
Bumblebee, Bellasis, Bamloc, Blackie, Berth, Bruno, 
Cedem, Cuthbert, Chloe, Candid, Charter-party, Cynica, 
Chippie, Crux, Cambria, Chums, Cardo, Cheshire-cat, 
Cornuto, Duplex, Decem, Dexterity, Derry, Dodge, 
Dolittle, Dorymane, Drumdiddle, Dodo, Danesfort, 
Daddy, Edreyn, Ellart, Edina, Evergreen, Eilia, Ellhay, 
Edcoo, Essendon, Ercles, Florodora, Fortiter, Ferret, 
Fidelis, Flosager, Gipsy, Gem, Glevum, Gogo, Games, 
Gifgaf, Golo, Guess-aright, Geraint, Grappler, Hass, 
Hibernia, Haiya, Heckle, Hyenna, Halroy, Heather-bell, 
Is, Intombi, Inverloddon, Iolanthe, Ignota, Iglix, Irene, 
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Joko, Juliet, Japanese, Jackjill, Jormunrek, Jako, Kate- 
jenks, Ko, Kispig, Keb, Kilton, Lucifer, Leamington 
Legumdoctor, Lethe, Lorelei, Lierre, Louie, Law, Lapin, 
Lybis, Leep, Leucander, Major, Mummer, Mourino, 
Minorca, Miggotte, March-hare, Malkin, Monachus 
Moses, Magunota, Moonface, Na, Normanhaugh, Nimble, 
Nibs, Nutcombe, Oubit, Orb, Ouard, Owen, Oh-girls, 
Punjab, Pongkyle, Paralytic, Picklock, Penetrator, Paddy, 
Perhaps, Pippip, Rip, Ronin, Roma, Reel, Res, Sirrom, 
Sec, Spartan, Shaitan, She, Sag, Susie, Sarnia, Spidon, 
Senex, St. Quentin, Solvo, Skedaddle, Tina, Trottiwee, 
Tubbs, Toby, Tinker, Toddles, Truth, Tyne, Twig, 
Twoees, Ulysses, Ubique, Viking, Verax, Valentine, 
Victor, Waherne, Warwick, Wink, Wyst, Winifred, 
Wybith, Westwater, We-two, Xenophon, Yaddo, Yadil- 
lah, Yoko, Yram, Yrroh, Zingari, Zuan, Zyx. 

The prizes for the last series should have been stated 
as {1 5s. each. The correction is to be made. They 
count as third prizes and carry no handicap or dis- 
qualification. 

Yadillah might find a dictionary of quotations and 
allusions useful. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answers to 
No. VII. were received from Beaconsfield or Cynica. 

The Acrostic Editor advises solvers not to post as 
late as Sunday. Sunday collections appear to be 
very erratic. Better post Saturday morning or afternoon 
at latest. 


Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Fourth Series) 


Most topical to the day 


. Upholds our flag within the Flowery Land. 

. Gives warning on the way to Plymouth strand. 
. Chains, quarries, horses, State it does suggest. 
. Ill-fated admiral, blundered into rest. 

. Famed once for dress, now of her Thistle fond. 
. So-called ‘‘ of France,’’ to England yet is bond. 
. Boldly by battery besieged less E. 

. Of comfy tots the last of three. 

. This is one good old way to Lee. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
7: 
8 
9 


Explanations must be given. 


CHE TAT LER 


Sports and Pastimes. 


The Popularity of Professional Football.—In whatever light one 
may regard professional football as a sport its attractiveness for the 
masses remains unimpaired. Although the weather in the opening 
weeks of the present month was far more suggestive of summer than 
of early autumn thousands of spectators were present at various 
matches throughout the country when the close season came to 
an end on September 1. The photograph of the match between 
Tottenham and Queen’s Park Rangers, two of the most popular 
clubs in the south of England, is a curious illustration of how 
differently things appear to the referee and to the lens. The ball as 
seen in the photograph 
appears indisputably to 
have crossed the line. 
The referee and_ the 
players evidently, how- 
ever, saw things in quite 
a different light, as a goal 
was not even claimed. 


“Hired Footpads.” 
— Mr. Max Pemberton’s 
letter in the Daily Mail 
in which he alluded to 
professional footballers 
as footpads has, naturally 
enough, caused a flutter 
in the dovecotes of the 
League. With Mr, Pem- 
berton’s main contention 
that league football is 
not sport I am in hearty 
agreement, and I would 
not altogether dispute 
his proposition that in 
some Cases the difference 
between a_ professional 
footballer and a footpad is not easily discernible to the naked 
eye. A cure for this state of things, however, does not lie in 
the abolition or boycoting of the professional, but in a judicious 
mingling of amateurs and professionals. Nobody nowadays would 
dream of referring to professional cricketers as hired footpads, and 
the reason of the superiority of the cricket pro over his brother 
of the football field is simple enough. The enormous social and 
moral improvement in the status of the professional cricketer during 
the last thirty years is mainly due to his associations with the better 
class of amateur. Lord Hawke and the Yorkshire team is a case in 
point. I do not mean by this to imply that twenty years ago York- 
shire professionals were footpads, but in self-control, self-respect, and 
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THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF FOOTBALL EVEN 


A crowd of 12,000 watching the match between Tottenham and Queen's Park Rangers 
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general bearing the professionals of, say, 1882 were certainly not the 
equa's of that admirable body of men who so worthily represent 
the champion county of to-day. 


The Poaching Evil.—The worst feature of professional football 
is the encouragement it gives to ‘‘ poaching.” County cricket, of 
course, is not altogether free from this vice, but I do not know of 
any instance where one first-class county has seduced a_ professional 
in the active service of another by promises of higher pay. Rugby 
football in Gloucestershire has suffered severely by the pecuniary bait 
held out to its best players by clubs in the Northern Union. Lately 
we heard that two of the best half-backs in the county—Goddard and 
Hall—had joined a Northern Union club, and now it is announced 
that S. H. Foster, of Bristol, has migrated to Bradford. The whole 
matter is distinctly unsavoury, and it is difficult to find a cure for it. 
Human nature is, after all, weak, and a frank recognition of this 
somewhat primitive fact 
on the part of the Rugby 
Union authorities might 
have prevented the dis- 
astrous split and warned 
them that, as profes- 
sionalism was inevitable, 
the wisest course was to 
boldly adopt it and to 
keep the evils engendered 
by it in check, 


A Self-denying 
Ordinance.—Right up to 
the end of their tour the 
Australians preserved 
their power of drawing a 
gate. More than 20,000 
spectators were present 
at the match between the 


Australians and Mr, 
Thornton’s' eleven at 
Scarborough, and it 


IN SEPTEMBER must be admitted that 
each and all of them got 
full value for their 
money. I believe it was suggested in some quarters that instead of 
this match a third game should have been played between Yorkshire 
and the Commonwealth, and there is no doubt that such a fixture 
would have proved immensely popular. What decided those 
responsible for the management of cricket in the champion county 
to decline the proposed match was probably the fact that the fixture 
would have had a gate-money flavour about it. Everything con- 
sidered I think the Yorkshire committee was right; but every 
cricketer in England would have followed the fortunes of this game 
with as much interest as the test match. Nobody supposes that the 
Yorkshire team are really superior to the Australians, but they beat 
them once and naturally believe that they can do so again. 


T Phas 
ten 


THE CAMERA VERSUS THE REFEREE 


The interesting point about this photograph, which was taken at the match between Tottenham and Queen's Park Rangers, is that the ball appears 
clearly to have crossed the line, in which case, of course, a goal should have been scored. Yet no claim was made for a goal either by the players or 
spectators 
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The Most Famous Cricket Village in 
England. — Kirkheaton, near Huddersfield, 
can certainly lay claim to being the most 


celebrated village England possesses for 
producing noted county cricketers. There 


time ago it was suggested in these columns 
that Mr. Burnup was well worth a place in, 
at any rate, one of the test matches for his 
fielding as well as his batting, and certainly 
performances against 


his the Australians 


Dixon 


A NURSERY OF COUNTY CRICKETERS 


\Kirkheaton, a small village in Yorkshire which has produced dozens of famous batsmen 
and bowlers 


have at various times during the past thirty 
years gone forth no fewer than twenty-two 
men from this little village club in order to 
play for the county of their birth. The old 
name of the club was the long celebrated one 
of Lascelles Hall, and as such it was known 
when those sturdy cricketers, the Thewlises, 
Bates, and Greenwoods, assisted by the Lock- 
woods, used to make up most of the famous 
Yorkshire County teams of the early seventies 
—teams that won the county championship 
and were just as renowned as Yorkshire’s 
team of to-day. The later name of the club 
is that of the village, Kirkheaton, but it no 
longer plays its matches in an old quarry as 
it used to do in the days of old. It hasnowa 
fine ground and accessories, but that it has 
not fallen off from its past prowess of Ephraim 
Lockwood, William Bates, and Luke Green- 
wood’s days can be guessed when one recol- 
lects that no less important members of the 
present Yorkshire eleven than Wilfrid Rhodes 
and George Hirst both come from Kirkheaton. 


A Great Little Player.—C. J. Burnup 
can certainly claim to be one of the most 
prominent cricketers in England this season. 
At the time of writing only three batsmen 
have succeeded in scoring 2,000 runs, and of 
these Burnup was the third and last. Some 
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AT THE SCARBOROUGH FESTIVAL 


W. Rhodes and J. T. Brown enjoying a rest after lunch 


encourage the idea that the selection committee 
might with advantage have given him a trial. 


He'll Run the Others Out.—I heard the 
other day a good story of the wicket-keeper 
of a very well known northern county team. 
The county in question was playing against 
another county whose team included a novice, 
who, after the manner of novices in first-class 
cricket, was a very poor judge 
of a run, a fact the bowler 
and fieldsmen were quick to 
grasp. “I bet he is run 
out in the next over,” re- 
marked one of the fieldsmen 
to the wicketkeeper. ‘“ Nay 
lad,” replied the stumper, a 
wily old cricketer, “let’s ke2p 
him in, and he’ll run all the 
others out.” 


The Disappointment of 
the Season.—Every cricket 
season produces its dis- 
appointments as well as its 
surpris s. Ranji, Fry, and 
Hayward are certainly the 
disappointments of the year 
of grace 1902. Of course 
in this reckoning the two 
first - mentioned 
cricketers are judged 
by their own high 
standard, and the 
word disappoint- 
ment can. perhaps 
be only used in 
connection with 
their failures 
against the Austra- 
lians. Hayward’s 
failure is another 
matter, and I am inclined to think 
that his day, at any rate as a repre- 
sentative English cricketer, is over. 
I have seen him bat more than a 
dozen times this season, and on not 
one of these occasions did he even 
look like getting runs, and in addition 


he was particularly slow and clumsy 


in the field. 
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THE LATEER 


The Australians: a Comparison.—The 
eleven of 1899 was generally regarded as the 
best team the Australians had sent us since 
the famous 1882 team. Is this year’s side the 
equal of the 1899 combination, and, if so, how 
does it compare with the historic eleven of 
twenty years ago? | venture to think that the 
present side is superior to that of 1899 but 
hardly so good as the 1882 team. Powerful 
as the bowling of this year’s side is it can 
hardly be said to be equal to that of the 1882 
eleven, whose attacking strength was repre- 
sented by Spofforth, Palmer, Garrett, Boyle, 
and Giffen. Trumper, on the year’s form, is 
certainly the superior of W. L. Murdoch, even 
when that great batsman was in his prime, 
but Blackham was a better wicket-keeper 
than Kelly, and the present eleven does not 
contain ¢hvee batsmen of the type of 
McDonnell, Massie, and Bonnor, though 
Darling, when he chooses, is a magnificent 
forcing player. 


A Very Great Side.—Summing up; then, 
I should say that the Australian eleven of 
1902 is slightly superior to the 1899 t.am but 
inferior to the 1882 eleven. The 1884 and 
1896 teams were also great sides, but on their 
record in this country they can hardly compare 
with the 1882, 1902, and 1899 teams—the 
three best elevens in my opinion the Com- 
monwealth has produced. The present side 
is a very great one, but with all their strength 
I do not think one can reasonably say that 
they are superior to the 1882 eleven. If such 
a thing were possible, what a grand match a 
game between the two teams would be. This 
year’s Australian eleven have been extremely 
popular both on and off the field, and every 


A MEET OF THE CULMSTOCK OTTER HOUNDS 


Under the archway of the George Hotel, Axminster 


Englishman will look forward to seeing them 
here again in 1905. I may hope, however, 
that before then a representative England 
eleven will be sent out by M.C.C. to Australia 
to endeivour to wrest ‘‘the ashes” from our 
redoubtable kinsmen. At present, it must be 
admitted, our prosp2cts of success on Austra- 
lian soil do not look too bright. Cricket is a 
delightfully illogical game. 


DHE TALLER 


- THE CASE OF 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


‘The judge was deeply interested. For the 

fiftieth time that morning he looked up 
at the gallery. The high sheriff who sat 
beside him guiltily jerked his face “eyes 
right” and gazed with a ridiculous intentness 
at the top rail of the dock. The chaplain 
being more artful merely tilted his head a 
little higher and glanced benignly on the 
heavens as viewed through the skylight. And 
the cause of it all was a wom in. 

This was the third day of the assizes—and 
of the goddess. The calendar was heavy, as 
in the summer the Towerton cases are all 
taken to Lutterbridge to swell the local 
criminal effort. The crime, too, was all un- 
interesting ; not so this mysterious lady. 

The judge tapped on the ledge of his 
desk and the associate jumped up in a fluster. 
He was a fat man and always in a fluster. 

“Who is that lady ?” gruffly demanded 
the law. 

“ Which lady, my lord ?” 

*€ Sit down !” said the judge crushingly. 

Then he turned to his marshal. “ You 
will make the acquaintance of that lady and 
introduce her to the high sheriff, or rather 
vice versa, during the adjournment.” 

The marshal was a young man. He 
bowed, blushed, and left the court like a man 
who has suddenly met with disaster. 

Then his lordship chuckled happily and 
sid, “Really, Mr. Strange, this evidence is 
quite irrelevant !” 

Meanwhile the marshal went round to the 
robing-room and brazenly announced his doom 
to the briefless who were there assembled. 

“Who'll help m2 out?” he cried. “The 
judge is a brute. It’s got to be managed 


somehow. She’s staying at your hot2l I 
know. Surely someone knows her.” 


The marshal had helped to win some of 
the circuit cricket matches. Everyone wanted 
to succour. Moreover, everyone wanted to be 
brought into contact with the lady. Still they 
had to shake their heads. They did not even 
jest about the lady. She was so beautiful 
that it was not safe to do so. 

After some wild suggestions had been 
made the marshal left sadly, and Fortescue 
stil clutching his one brief casually followed 
him out. At the foot of the stone stairs he 
whispered to the envoy and then led him 
aside. 

“1 know her,” he said, proudly. 

“Gad! you don’t say so. How in the 
world did you manage it ?” 

Fortescue shook his head unresponsively. 

“T can’t tell you; but, I say, you can tell 
the judge she’s a kind of second cousin of 
mine” (this with a wink). ‘She is Mrs. 
Mayhew, the widow of an American lawyer. 
I disrobed because I’m going up to chat with 
her now.” 

The marshal rushed back to court. 

A few minutes later he strode up to the 
gallery and bent forward towards Fortescue. 

“The judze would be very happy if you 
will lunch with him to-day.” 

Fortescue said, “ Ah, Vera, let me intro- 
duce to you the judge’s marshal.” 

Vera smiled graciously and Fortescue 


“POOR 


happened to catch a glimpse of the judge’s 
face. It was turned in his direction and was 
beaming. 

Remembering the message he said, ‘‘ Mar- 
shal, will you thank the judge and say that 
I’m lunching with my cousin—and make up 
the rest, you know.” 

The marshal disappeared, returning a 
minute later with a note written by the judge 
himself, if you please, begging Fortescue to 
bring his cousin with him. 

When the court reassembled after the 
adjournment the beautiful Mrs. Mayhew 
graced the bench on the judge’s right, and 
Fortescue had his reward, for the good judge 
assigned to him an undefended murder case. 
The rest of the Bar gnashed their teeth and 
said unprintable things. 

That night Fortescue was not at mess. 
He dined with his cousin in her private room. 

“Now, Jack,” she said when dinner had 
been removed and they were alone, “we'll 
have a dive into the case again. I am so 
anxious about it. Poor Mary—and such a 
good girl, Jack—I’m sure she meant no 
wrong.” 

The grat blue eyes, the tremulous voice, 
moved the young barrister to the depths. He 
felt that he would do anything for ‘“ poor 
Mary ” and her loyal protector, this charming 
lady. 

Mary, it seems, was Mrs. Mayhew’s whilom 
maid, and Mary had got into a bit of a mess in 
her next situation. The old invalid gentle- 
man whom she tended had been in the 
habit of keeping a biggish sum of notes in the 
house and they had found their way into 
Mary’s keeping The loss was discovered 
almost instantly, and then it was also found 
that Mary had “only hidden them for safety ” 
and spent one or two of them “in paying her 
master’s bills.” That Mary’s trunk happened 
to be packed might appear suspicious, but 
Mary said that she always kept her trunk 
packed. 

You might imagine that Fortescue was 
defending Mary. His one brief certainly was 
headed “ Rex v. Mary West.” It was also 
endorsed “ Case for the prosecution. With you, 
Mr. Welford Gilpin, K.C.” Alas it was fated 
that his voice should be raised against this 
beautiful lady’s proz¢égée, but none the less 
Mrs. Mayhew was “diving into the case” 
with him so that there should be no mis- 
carriage of justice. 

The case would not be reached till the 
end of the week. It was a Towerton pro- 
secution, and the Towerton officials and 
prisoners would not be brought to Lutter- 
bridge before Friday at the earliest. Mean- 
while Mary was out on bail, “staying with 
her distracted parents.” 

“T’m doing all I can for her,” cried Mrs. 
Mayhew with a languishing glance. “I’m 
bringing a big man from town special to 
defend her.” 

Then Mary was dropped and Fortescue’s 
cousin sang, Fortescue standing by the piano 
close to her. Then Fortescue sang to his 
cousin and she bent over him, right over him 
and—er—kissed him, and then fled with a gay 
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MARY.” - 


By Hayburn Wyke. 


laugh through the door and_ entrenched 
herself in her room. Fortescue swayed for 
a moment, dazed, intoxicated. Then he 
went. First, however, he cried out, ‘‘ Break- 
fast at nine, Vera.” The woman laughed. 
“Yes, and John Gilpin, too, Jack. Good 
night, Jackie.” 

By this it will be known that Master 
Fortescue had invited his cousin to breakfast 
with him. 

“You might ask one of those dear old 
boys to meet me, Jack,” she had said. At 
this the jealous Jack had bridled. 

The circuit had four K.C.’s. Two were 
handsome and the third was a fascinating 
conversationalist. The ugly, dull, safe man 
was Gilpin. 

So he had said craftily, “ Certainly, Vera ; 
Pll ask Gilpin.” 

Gilpin when invited blushed to the roots 
of the small tuft of hair left to him. “Thanks, 
Fortescue, delighted I’m sure.” 

Incidentally it was Gilpin who was deputed 
to lead Fortescue in the memorable case of 
“Rex v. Mary West.” 

Mrs. Mayhew was again on the bench 
the next morning flashing encouragement to 
Fortescue while he defended his murderer. 
The murderer was an obstinate fellow, non- 
chalant, and obviously bored with life. For 
several minutes he resisted all Fortescue’s 
blandishments and refused to plead “not 
guilty.” In the end he became frant’c with 
wrath when the jury, misled by the many 
handsome things which the judge had said 
of Fortescue’s defence in his summing-up in 
order to pleas: Fortescue’s cousin, returned a 
verdict of ‘ manslaughter.” 

Fortescue lunched with the Bar that day, 
and on sauntering into court was appalled to 
find that his Vera was not there. Full of 
suspicion and jealousy he lost no time in 
hunting up the marshal. He knew nothing 
of her, that is, except that she had lunched 
with the high sheriff. 

“ That’s the fellow we must find,” cried 
Fortescue, and find him they did, soundly 
sleeping on an impromptu couch composed of 
four chairs with brief bags for a pillow in the 
under-sherifi’s room. 

Fortescue was becoming distracted. 

“What about Gilpin?” cricd the marshal. 

“Ah!” It was the work of a minute to 
rush into the civilcourt. NoGilpin ! Gilpin’s 
clerk was there, however, looking wofully 
dejected. 

““ Where’s Mr. Gilpin?” demanded For- 
tescue. 

“Oh don’t ask me, don’t ask me. Of 
course I’m only his clerk ; I don’t count. He 
doesn’t work for me, I suppose ; fees for me 
don’t matter. He’s called away, that’s where 
he is. Thrown up a fifty-guinea brief because 
he’s called away.” 

“The villain, the old villain,” said For- 
tescue before he could check himself, and 
then he made a bolt for the hotel. All in 
vain; no Mrs. Mayhew and no Mr, Gilpin. 
So there he dallied gloomily drinking brand es 
and sodas and estimating the comparative 
advantages of arsenic and strychnine. 
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About five o’clock he was interrupted by a 
batch of the briefless clad in flannels and in 
great spirits. 

CIN ay -paay {| 22 
chorus. 

“By Gilpin, of all men,” mocked their 
leader. 

“You should have just seen him scull 
though, Forte. The flesh was mortified ; 
simply rolled off him,” 

Fortescue silenced them by saying in his 
quiet way, “ Yes, I thought I’d let him have 
the job.” Fortescue generally had something 
up his sleeve. 

But when the offender returned things 
were different. “I say, Gilpin, this is hardly 
cricket, you know,” challenged the junior. 

Gilpin, looking hot and distrait, observed 
laconically that it certainly wasn’t. “I’ve 
sculled for miles if I’ve sculled a yard,” he 
said gloomily, “and I’d never sculled a yard 
since. L left. the ’varsity.... Waiter,.a. drink—a 
big drink.” 

Then he drew his junior engagingly aside, 
“We wanted to talk about the case—about 
poor Mary!” 

“ Oh d——n poor Mary !” cried Fortescue. 

Gilpin pretended not to have heard. He 
emptied his glass and then strutted towards 
the stairs. ‘‘I shall see you at ditner to- 
night,” he said patronisingly, half turning. 
Then he wobbled up as proud as a peacock. 

They dined at the deanery. The high 
sheriff had obeyed orders and arranged that 
they should be invited to meet the judges. 
Fortescue went because he was Vera’s cousin 
and Vera because she was Fortescue’s, I sup- 
pose. They saw but little of one another 
though. The civil judge was trying to cut 
out the criminal, and the dean and the high 
sheriff were so badly “left” that had they 
been schoolboys they would have come to 
fisticuffs out of their mortification. Fortescue 
heard his lady tell the criminal judge just as 
much about ‘poor Mary” as she ought to 
the judge who was to try the case. She also 
said that she was going to give evidence of 
good character. 

“And you defend, of course,” cried my 
lord in great spirits to Fortescue over the 
table. 

“He does better, judge, he prosecutes,” 
quoth Gilpin. At this there was laughter. 
The dinner was not a success for Fortescue. 

“Poor Mary” was not to be kept much 
longer in suspense. The Towerton cases 
would be reached next day. Hers probably 
the day following. 

Justas he was going down to breakfast the 
waiter brought up a little note to Fortescue.— 
“Dear Jack, come in and see me. I’m ill. 
—VERA.” 

He found her in a long loose robe. She 
looked queenly and very beautiful. She had 
neuralgia, it seemed, and feared that she was 
on the brink of a nervous breakdown. “ Poor 
Mary” was responsible. For the dear girl’s 
sake she must husband her strength till over 
the trial. So she was going away, till the next 
day, at any rate, into the country. Would 
Jack let it be known ? 

Jack was glad. He said, “ Vera, I can be 
spared ; let me come and see that you have 
all youwant. Let me——” 

With a little cry of gratitude she bent 
towards him. “No; that is, not now, Jackie. 
I must rest, you know. I go to friends. I won’t 
say where because you’d come after me ; you 
shall see me when the trial’s over.” Then 
she kissed him. 


they cried mockingly in 


“1 will indeed come when the trial is 
over,” said Jack resolutely. 

It was Saturday morning when ‘Poor 
Mary’s” case was reached. The court was 
crowded with fashionable people, most of 
whom had come to see the now notorious 
Mrs. Mayhew. 

They were doomed to disappointment, 
however. Fortescue, of course, was there, 
and so was Resounder, K.C., who had come 
“special” from town to defend ‘‘ Poor Mary.” 
He was telling Fortescue how that his “ solor ” 
had said that Mary was a woman of many 
charms when the associate cried sternly, 
“Call on Mary West to surrender.” The 
cry was taken up in the corridors, ‘Mary 
West—Mary West.” 


The New “ Industry.’’ 


(Motoring, our new industry, is beginning 
to lift up its head. We must not limit the 
capabilities of the car. It is destined to super- 
sede the horse, and anything which prevents 
this result will throw England behind other 
nations.—Daily Paper.) 


I frankly tell you I’ve been wrong, 
Your pardon, sir, I ask it, 
When motors gaily rush along 
With bulging [uncheon-basket, 
No longer I mere “loafs” must see, 
But pioneers of industree, 


The horse they come to supersede 
Of him no further need is, 

They toil to prove that quadrupede 
Should yield to swift Mercedes, 
And now that we their object know 
We'll surely cheer them as they go. 


Yes, industry is in their wake 
(More speed may someone send them! ) 

The very roads they kindly break— 
More industry to mend them! 

An increased rate is in their mind, 

And faith—they leave such rates behind! 

The motor now has “come to stay,’” 
Alas! fast night I knew it, 

For one broke down across the way— 
Long hours did I pursue it 

With all the words that came to me’ 

And many came- with industree, 


The coroner and the juryman 
Have now fresh labours found them, 
“He'll part that crowd—he’s sure ’e can, 
He can’t ’’—then surgeons sound them, 
Gravediggers next find work and thus 
‘There’s more work found for all of us. 


F. BATLEY-HIRST, 


And then the dock gate was opened and 
Fortescue glanced round. “ You’ve been had,” 
he whispered to Resounder. ‘“ Have a look 
at your lady of many charms.” 

“Not much to see,” replied the K.C. with 
a shrug of the shoulders. Mary was veiled, 
and generally a study in ill-fitting black. 

She pleaded “ not guilty” in a quavering 
voice, and slid up a handkerchief underneath 
the gauze to mop up the usual prisoner’s 
tears, 

Meanwhile Fortescue was reading a note 
which Mr. Gilpin’s clerk had just brought in. 
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He rose slowly, conscious probably that 
all eyes were on him. 

“My lord,” he began, “I appear in this 
case to prosecute with my learned friend, 
Mr. Gilpin, who unfortunately is on his legs 
at this very moment in the other court. Your 
lordship will have read the depositions and 
will, of course, be aware that everything turns 
in this case on the question of criminal intent. 
My lord, I am to say that my learned leader 
feels very seriously, and 1 share his view, 
that there is no evidence of such intent in this 
case. Of course, we are in your lordship’s 
hands, but subject to your approval I do not 
propose, and my learned leader agrees with 
me in this, to offer any evidence for the Crown 
in this case.” 

There was a rustle of disappointment in 
the galleries. 

Then the judge said gravely, ‘I think 
you are quite right, Mr. Fortescue. It would 
not be safe to send this case to the jury.” 

“Your lordship pleases !” and Fortescue 
sat down with a bow. 

Then from Mr. Resounder: “I think as 
appearing for the prisoner with my friend, 
Mr. Parkes, I ought to say that the prisoner 
has a complete answer to the charge on the 
merits—on the merits, my lord.” 

““T don’t doubt it, Mr. Resounder, they all 
have ” retorted the judge. 

Whereupon Fortescue was not to be 
denied. “I can go with my friend so 
far as this,” he said. “I have here a high 
character from the prisoner’s late mistress, 
Mrs. Mayhew. She is unable to be here, my 
lord, but—— : 

“Hand it up, Mr. Fortescue,” said the 
judge at once. ; 

“The old sinner,” said Fortescue under 
his breath as he watched the eagerness with 
which the judge scanned the note. 

After a pause his lordship observed, ‘ An 
excellent character and evidently an excellent 
mistress. Gentlemen of the jury, you will 
return a formal verdict of ‘not guilty.’ My 
girl, you are discharged.” 

On returning to the hotel Fortescue was 
surprised and overjoyed to find that Mrs. 
Mayhew had returned. 

The hall porter whispered the news to 
him. He said that the lady did not want the 
other gentlemen to know, as she was still 
unwell, 

Fortescue lunched with her in the private 
room. She was full of gratitude to him for 
his efforts for Mary. A little later they drove 
out into the country, and in the carriage 
amongst the quiet hedgerows Jack proposed. 
Vera shook her head. 

“Tt is impossible, Jack. You're a dear 
boy, and I like you immensely, but—— ” 

They had reached a little country station. 
A train was coming in, and though Jack did 
not notice it, the coachman was pulling up. 
Jack protested. “I must and will have you, 
darling,” he cried. 

“No, no,” she answered softly. “Iam 
ever so grateful to you, of course, for what 
you’ve done for Mary, for——” 

“ Mary’s done with now,” said Jack hotly. 
“ Let me do something for you.” 

Then she turned towards him and looked 
him full in the eyes. 

“Tam Mary, Jack,” she said, “Mary — 
that dangerous professional adventuress.” 

Then with a half-laugh, half-sob, she rose 
quickly and was on the platform and in 
the train before he had recovered from the 
blow. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


here can be no doubt if the new balls 

come into general use that some changes 
in the present disposition of golf courses will 
be necessary. The present courses, from tee 
to hole, have been arranged for the gutta- 
percha ball, whose idiosyncrasies in driving, 
approaching, and putting all differ materially 
from those of the rubber-filled ball. 


ew alterations will be required, at least on 
first-class courses, in the carries from the 
tee. On most good courses these are already 
sufficiently long even for the new ball, and at 
Sandwich, where a long carry from the tee is 
nearly always of vital importance, and from 
the medal tees in windy weather is not always 
possible, the new ball will really improve the 
course. 


Bt it would not be astonishing if the pecu- 

liarities of the new balls lead to new de- 
velopments in clubs and in the manner of 
using them, especially in the short game, and 
if this comes about the necessary changes in 
existing lengths may be very few. It is highly 
probable, too, that the greater delicacy of 
handling which the new balls require in the 
short game will cause still greater attention to 
be paid to greenkeeping. 


t seems that the makers of the Haskell 
ball have brought an action in the Ame- 
rican courts against the Kempshall Manufac- 
turing Company for infringement of their 
patent. The result of this action will be 
awaited with great interest as it will probably 
have far-reaching consequences. If the Has- 


to meet each other before either could en- 
counter him. Mr. Bramston beat Mr. Fry 
and made a good fight against Mr. Hilton, but 
had to succumb. 


slp ae only player who ran Mr. Hilton really 
close was Mr. Harold Reade, an Irish 
player, who has won one of the other Irish 
championships, and is, perhaps, the best Irish 
player. Mr. Reade was actually 2 up and 3 
to play, but Mr. Hilton defeated him by the 
simple plan of taking the three last holes. 


LD ssrite the terrible weather of the first two 

days this Irish Championship was the 
most successful that has yet been held from 
the point of view of the number of competitors. 
With the exception of Mr. Bramston, however, 
no other fresh players of note entered, but an 


Mr. H. H. Hilton (winner) 


Bt where alterations will have to be made 

if the new balls supplant the old, is in 
the distances between the hole itself and the 
hazard which guards it. The greater elasticity 
of the new ball makes it a physical impossi- 
bility to stop it as quickly as the gutty, after 
carrying the hazard, and this is a matter that 
must be carefully considered if the present 
ratio of skill and accuracy in the short game 
is to be preserved. Another point is that the 
rubber-filled balls are apt to run through and 
jump hazards, and are easier to extricate from 
them than the gutta balls. 


t would seem, therefore, that it will almost 
be necessary to make hazards wider, 
deeper, and higher, and to increase the size of 
putting greens, whose approaches are guarded 
in proportion to the greater run of the new 
balls. 


THE 


kell Company succeeds in having its claims 
confirmed by law it will clear the field of all 
present and future competitors in balls whose 
essential principle is a core of india-rubber 
under distension. We note that they claim 
that the distension of the rubber is a new 
idea and practically results in producing a 
new material, and this would appear to be 
one of the chief points which the American 


lawyers will have to settle. 
MM: H. H. Hilton, as was generally ex- 
pected, has again annexed the title of 
‘Trish Open Amateur Champion,” defeating 
a Mr. Hamilton from Edinburgh in the final 
of 36 holes by 5 and 3. This makes Mr. 
Hilton’s fourth win in this event, which no 
Irishman has yet won. The draw favoured 
Mr. Hilton inasmuch as his most formidable 
rivals—Messrs. Fry and Bramston—were bound 
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IRISH OPEN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 


increasing number of English and Scottish 
golfers appear to find the meeting a pleasant 
golfing holiday. Judging from the class of 
entry the Irish Open Amateur Championship 
would probably be still more successful, in this 
particular, if it was played for under handicap. 


pee Hythe Golf Club are holding an open 

amateur tournament on October 4. On 
the previous day there will be a match between 
Harry Vardon and James Braid. For those 
golfers who have not yet played over Hythe 
these fixtures afford an excellent opportunity 
for visiting one of the pleasantest of southern 
golf resorts. The course is a fine one set 
high on the cliff overlooking the Channel, and 
it also commands extensive views inland. 
There is a first-class hotel near the links and 
Folkestone is only a mile or two distant 
by rail. 


THE TATLER 


An Error of Judgment.—Only the other 
day a correspondent wrote in frantic haste 
to consult me as to an evening dress she 
had procured to wear on board a trans- 
atlantic steamer. Judging from her descrip- 
tion the gown in question must have been 
very beautiful and very costly, but as like 
a ball dress—I was almost going to say a 
Court gown—as it well could be. But if 
my reply reached her in time to prevent 
her astonishing her fellow passengers on 
the vessel which is to take her to the States, 
I need hardly add that the gown in ques- 
tion will make its dééu¢ at the next smart 
ball she attends, being previously consigned 
to the hold to await arrival at her destina- 
tion. A gown of the kind has never 
probably been seen on the line she is 
travelling by. As a matter of fact most 
people on board the transatlantic steamers 
wear the gowns at dinner that they have 
worn all day, although by way of making a 
slight alteration some of them change their 
blouses for one a trifle more dressy. What 
a thousand pities it is that Englishwomen 
visiting other countries, or even making 
acquaintance with some new experience, do 
not make a few inquiries in good time 
as to how they shall be attired for the 
occasion. For the seven, eight, or nine days 
across the Atlantic at this time of year the very 
simplest outfit is required. Necessaries, a 
good coat and skirt, well cut, well fitting and 
not too elaborate, a simple straw or felt hat 
(let it be a panama if the »weather is sea- 
sonable and provided it is becoming to the 
wearer’s “style ’), a sufficient number of 
blouses or shirts, with smart stocks or ties to 
ring the changes, an overcoat as practical, 
neat, and ‘smart as you like, and a 
more elaborate gown and hat, if you 
require it, to land. It is always for the 
landing that our cousins on the “ other 
side” make an effort to appear in “ fine 
feathers,” and whereas for a journey to 
India or Australia 
there are always the 
visits to different 
ports to consider 
when selecting one’s 
gowns for the jour- 
ney, there is nothing 
of the kind to be 
reckoned with on a 
journey to America. 
For those, however, 
whose hair is not 
amenable under the 
trying influences of 
sea air and wind, and who can neither keep it 
neat nor induce it to curl becomingly, I consider 
a false front or fringe an absolute necessity. It 
can be made with the side or front parting—in 
any fashion in short that is most becoming— 
and it is infinitely preferable to those dis- 
tressing “ straggles ” which hang limply round 
one’s face as the sign and token of a severe 


My LADY'S MIRR 
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battle with the wind. The fortunate possessor 
of curly hair has an immense pull over her 
less favoured sisters on board ship. The 
damper the air the tighter her hair curls, so 
that however blown about she may really be 
she never looks aggressively untidy. I have 


often noticed, however, that the American 
gitl’s appearance when travelling is con- 
siderably neater than that of an English girl. 


ROBE D'INTERIEURE 


Of tucked black taffetas with incrustations of cream lace 


The American versus the English Girl. 
—The average American girl is, besides, 
on ordinary occasions, a far better hair- 
dresser than the average English girl 
and does not require the ministrations of 
a lady’s maid to turn her out dzen coiffée. 
Her neat little head with the hair becomingly 
raised off her forehead and fowfed round the 
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temples is quite unmistakable, and she 
never goes to extremes in its arrangement 
unless, perhaps, in the matter of her bows. It 
was she who first discovered the becoming 
qualities of the double bow on the crown of 
the head and at the nape of the neck, and 
very deftly does she manipulate it, although | 
am bound to add its proportions, judging from 
some of those I have seen in the theatres 
lately, are a trifle exaggerated. Provided, 
however, that her hair is dressed simply on 
the top of her head it is always combed well 
up behind after the fashion of the Parisienne, 
and she never goes to the length of having 
it doufjant all round her head, a mistake 
which we Englishwomen are still often 
guilty of making. The English girl has, 
however, her compensations over her cute 
little cousin on the other side of the 
Atlantic. With all her aplomb and charm, 
the American “bud’s” piquant little face 
can hardly be said to approach the actual 
beauty of the English débutante, and com. 
pared to the soft alluring outlines and curves 
of the latter, it is often a little hard-featured 
and severe. Her figure and carriage, how- 
ever, are quite superb, so I suppose matters 
are really very evenly balanced. 


New Hats.—Recently I have been inter- 
viewing some yery charming specimens of 
headgear in the latest and most approved 
styles for winter wear. Usually headgear at 
this time of year can hardly be said to be 
exactly representative of the modes that we 
shall expect to follow blindly a few weeks 
hence, as it generally consists of a medley of 
summer and autumn fashions which the 
powers-that-be in the realm of millinery are 
anxious to dispose of before they permit us a 
peep of the new models. But those which I 
have lately been examining are actually /e 
dernier cri from Paris and typical of what 
will be @ /a mode in the future. The 
Toreador shape, it appears, will be most 
popular, and I saw it repeated in several 
different sizes, one of the smartest things I 
have noticed lately being an emerald green 
panne Toreador hat completely covered with 
a thick net of navy blue chenille with a fringe 
of ball tassels hanging all round and two 
little mushroom-shaped “rosettes” of the 
same on either side. It was certainly a little 
startling in appearance and would require, of 
course, a very smart gown to set it off, but 
for afternoon or reception wear it struck me 
as being very desirable indeed, and, naturally, 
rather a long price was asked for it. I hear, 
too, the clever milliner who showed it to me 
was executing an order for one in marron 
velvet veiled with chenille of the same hue, 
but I hardly think it would come up to the 
one I admired. 


Novelties.—There is a “craze,” too, for 
the black and white imitation astrachan, 
which is, in reality, a mixture of lamb’s wool 
and chenille plaited together and most 
effective, a border of velvet of any shade to 
match the gown setting it off to perfection. 
It requires very little trimming as is the case 
with any woolly substance which is not self- 
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coloured, and the usual adornment is a couple 
of ostrich feathers. The latter are, by thé 
way, ‘all the fashion” as my old nurse used 
to say, and the mixture of black and white 
ostrich feathers is quite de dernier chic. 
Black, white, or coloured taffetas strained 
across the hat shape so that it almost appears 
like a smooth felt is another fancy of Madame 
la Mode, and in this case it is usually supple- 
mented by graduated bands of velvet on the 
brim, and is trimmed quite severely save for 
a feather or two falling over the left side. 
1 have also seen some very effective hats 
made of rolled quills, shading from 
the palest fawn to a deep velvet 
brown, but as a matter of fact they 
did not appeal very specially to my 
sense of the artistic. There is a 
distinct feeling, too, for a rather 
deep shade of coral pink velvet, but 
the colour is cold in winter and not 
particularly becoming. 


On the Subject of Schoolgirls. — 
Most of the mothers of my ac- 
quaintance who own a schoolroom 
contingent are just now deep in the 
question of winter outfits. ‘* Bashful 
fifteen” is a rather difficult little 
person to turn out” satisfactorily, 
as a girl of that age is “all extremi- 
ties” as a perplexed mother once 
put it to me, and her frocks, how- 
ever well they may be cut, rarely 
set to satisfaction. One of the most 
criminal actions on a mother’s part, 
to my mind, is that of putting her 
girl into cheap and inferior stays. 
A good straight-fronted corset, cut 
low and very lightly boned, with a 
pair of stout serviceable suspenders, 
will allow her perfect freedom of 
movement and at the same time 
keep her upright and train her 
figure in the right way. It will 
make all the difference in the hang 
of her frock, too, and certainly the 
most becoming style for a girl of 
that age is the pouch-fronted coat, 
while, strange as it may sound, the 
long three-quarter basqued Russian 
coat belted in at the waist looks 
exceedingly well on a ‘‘school- 
room” girl, A dark blue serge 
trimmed with coarse white or scarlet, 
or even navy braid, always looks 
well, while the sac coats are un- 
failingly becoming especially in the 
case of girls who are inclined to be 
stout and ungainly. 


Severe Critics.—It is sheer 
cruelty to send a girl to school 
badly dressed, and the idea that 
until she comes out anything is good 
enough for a schoolgirl exposes her 
to more unpleasantness at school 
than parents are aware. Many 
girls are relentless critics, and 
even though they may do their best to 
conceal their feelings and ideas on the point 
a sensitive child will very soon discover in 
countless little ways what is the effect of her 
general appearance upon her schoolfellows. 
Another point is that at a certain stage of 
their growth some girls’ hands Jook abnor- 
mally large, and it is quite a common mistake 
on the part of mothers to accentuate this fail- 
ing—which, by the way, is very often only 
temporary—by giving them clumsy and ill- 
made gloves. One has only to take a peep 
back into one’s own past to see how hard such 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


treatment is, and how much a highly-strung 
nature goes through on account of these 
seeming trifles. On the other hand, there are 
quite a number of mothers who over-dress 
their girls to a ridiculous extent and allow 
them a measure of freedom of opinion and 
action that can naturally only be abused by 
a partially-developed brain and mind. 


WALKING DRESS FOR THE COUNTRY 


Of grey frieze with violet velvet waistcoat and mauve tie 


For the Moment.—But to return to the 
subject of fashions. There seems very little 
diminution in the popularity of the smart 
“race” coat. I use the original term simply 
for the sake of convenience. For travelling a 
shade of beige taffetas is much used, and this 
with a dark serge gown looks very well. The 
tartan coat and skirt, too, seems quite to have 
created a vogue for itself in the world of 
fashion, but the colourings are always sub- 
dued, and the blue and green tartan will 
probably be done to death before very long. 
I saw a neat French gown of this combina- 
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tion, the skirt stitched securely down in pleats 
to about 6 in. from the hem, which was 
trimmed with graduated lines of navy blue 
braid. The coat was straight-fronted with 
turned back reyers of deep cream taffetas 
worked in blue silk and showed a little vest, 
half of which corresponded with the revers, 
while from the bust downwards it was com- 
posed of folded emerald green velvet, termi- 
nating in a cezuzture of the same. The sleeves 
were very full at the elbow, finished with deep 
cuffs composed of straps of emerald green 
velvet piped with cream taffetas. Another 
very pretty style is to trim the plain 
navy blue serges with 2 in. bands of 
tartan, and in the case of one cos- 
tume of the kind the band was 
repeated on the deep cape collar 
and again on the cuffs. The double 
box pleat at the back, graduating 
from the waist to the hem, is the 
fashion par excellence of the 
moment and always looks both 
neat and smart, while the mitred 
straps finished with diminutive silk 
buttons are very much ex évidence 
on the gowns and give a smart 
finish when no other adornment is 
necessary. 


A Well-deserved Tribute.—Last 
week the subject of theatrical dresses 
was an almost inexhaustible theme, 
and it will be interesting to those 
of my sex who have made acquaint- 
ance with the undoubted skill and 
good taste of Nelise, 76, Wigmore 
Street, to learn that millinery 
“behind the footlights” has been 
occupying her very fully of late. It 
is an undoubted tribute to her 
powers that not only has she been 
engaged upon the new hats for 
the tour of Three Little Maids, 
with Miss Edna May, but has also 
supplied them for the same piece 
at the Prince of Wales’s, with Miss 
Ada Reeve, and for the Gaiety tour 
and revival. I should like to add 
that Nelise’s autumn millinery is 
really beautiful, and well worth a 
visit from those of my sex who are 
on the look-out for smart head-gear. 

DELAMIRA, 


“Delamira” will be delighted 
to answer through this column 
any question concerning dress, the 
toilet, and house decoration, all 
letters to be addressed to her, care 
of the Editor. Writers must give 
their name and address as well 
as a pseudonym for publication. 

Paper patterns of any of the 
original designs appearing im. 
“My Ladys Mirror” can be 
supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, 
bodices, or skirts, and 3s. for 
complete costume. All orders must be 
prepaid before they can be executed, and 
should be addressed to “ Delamira.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Myra.—The quotation comes from ‘‘ Thora's Song," 
by the Australian poet, Adam Lindsey Gordon. I am 
very glad to help you, but it hardly seems in my depart- 
ment as a chronicler of fashion. I have heard of the 
school in question, but I do not know anything about 
it personally. Why not get your friend to make the 
inquiries for you?) Your new house must be quite 
lovely judging from the photograph. 

E.r.—Get a bottle of Sanitas. It is only rs., and is 
the nicest thing out. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. 


The editor of the Banbury Guardian sends me a copy of 

his paper containing an interesting article, written to 
impress public opinion in face of the rumour that the ancestral 
home of George Washington’s family is to be taken down and 
re-erected in America, This is Sulgrave Manor House. It stands 
at the eastern extremity of the village of Sulgrave, about eight 
miles from Banbury, a town better known to the majority of 
English travellers, perhaps, from the neat little packets of cakes that 
they offer for sale at its railway station. Sulgrave Manor has for 
many years past been used as an ordinary farmhouse; the estate 
originally belonged to a priory dissolved by Henry VIII. at the 
Reformation and given to one Lawrence Washington of Northamp- 
ton. Lawrence Washington came of a Lancashire family, and was 
mayor of Northampton in 1532 and 1545. He died in 1585 and was 
buried in Sulgrave Church. On his tomb the patriotic American of 
to-day may see the original of the famous banner of the Stars and 
Stripes—in other words, the Washington arms, consisting of red bars 
on asilver ground with three five-pointed stars. 
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By C. K. S. — 


given to the London public for losing its head over the Boer 


generals :— 
Here was a loss of mental balance quite as reprehensible. Had the Boer generals 


arrived they would have been acclaimed by these northerners quite as heartily as if 
they had formed a neurotic London crowd.” 
wo London Letters that I read with great regularity, because the 
papers are courteously sent to me, are those in the (Zanchester 
Guardian and the Eastern Daily Press. The Manchester 
Guardian letter is a particularly brilliant production just now ; 
the writer is Mr. J. B. Atkins. The letter in the Eastern Daily 
Press is from the pen of Mr. Shansfield. 


n a recent number of his always interesting “ Cigarette Papers ” 
Mr. Joseph Hatton publishes a letter that he once received from 


Mr, Charles Reade :— 


3, Blomfield Villas, Uxbridge Road. 
My pear Harron,—Let me congratulate you on being hard-worked and on being 
able to work hard. I cannot. Two years ago my health and spirits sank together 
under the great calamity of my life, and they are still at low ebb. I am willing to work 
and know it would be wise, but have not the heart to undertake any great thing. I 
have offered Messrs. Harpers to resume my short stories, which I discontinued because 


Valentine 


AN AMERICAN SHRINE IN ENGLAND—SULGRAVE MANOR HOUSE, NEAR BANBURY 


The home of the ancestors of George Washington, reported to be sold for removal to the United States 


awrence Washington’s grandson, Lawrence, had two sons, both 
of whom emigrated to America about 1657, and it was one of 
these sons—John—who became the great-grandfather of George 
Washington. I am sure that every intelligent American will prefer 
that the ancestral home of his great hero should remain as at present ; 
transported to another country and amid other surroundings it 
would lose a considerable part of its interest. Every American to 
whom the name of George Washington represents infinite hero- 
worship aspires at one time or another to visit England; he would 
not thank those of his countrymen whose enterprise removed 
Sulgrave Manor House, the tomb of William Penn, and a hundred 
other memorials that are the common inheritance of the English- 
speaking race. 
ot all the good things that appear in provincial newspapers find 
their way into the London journals. In the Yorkshire 
Post, for example, which reaches me every day, I found a most 
interesting column-letter from Preston giving an account of the dis- 
appointment suffered by the people of that town in consequence 
of a bogus telegram informing them that the three Boer generals 
were to visit the Royal Lancashire Agricultural Show. Wild 
crowds assembled at the station, hundreds of cameras were 
duly arranged, hysteria was rampant. The correspondent does not 
fail to note the irony of the censure which they in the north had 


the illustrators were both incapable and unteachable, but I dare not attack a three- 
volume novel. For one thing, I am prostrated by bronchitis one week in every four, 
except in the heat of summer. I never go out at night in cold weather, so if you want to 
see me you know where to find me, I have left the sweet little home where I was so 
happy and so unhappy, and have taken this villa, in which I have three sitting-rooms, 
and two bed-rooms, all looking south, half an acre of lawn, high walls all round, hares, 
rabbits, etc. Come and see it when you have nothing better to do.—Yours truly, 
Cuas. READE, 


or some time past it has been known that Mr, Arthur a’Beckett 
and Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves were contemplating the publi- 
cation of a new humorous penny paper to be called John Bull. 
Some months ago they issued a coronation number of this publication 
that was rather intended to hint at some of the lines on which they 
would work than with any definite idea of starting the paper there 
and then. Meanwhile a company has been floated with a capital of 
£20,000, and this company has now gone toallotment. There should 
be plenty of room for an addition to the humorous journals of London 
without loss of a single copy in circulation to our valued friend, Mr. 
Punch, or to the many existing penny comic papers ; but everything 
will depend on the effectiveness of detail. The business conduct 
of the new project is in competent hands, the manager being Mr. 
Henry Leslie, who was for so many years associated with the 
management of the Pa// Mall Gazette. 1am sure that John Bull, 
when he definitely appears, as I understand he will in January next, 
will receive a hearty welcome from a large circle, 
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“«“ Johnnie.” 
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George Grossmith, Jun., 
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THE “TABEER 


A REVIEW OF 


s was, perhaps, only natural 
county cricket has suffered 
by the presence of an Australian 


team, which 


a team, moreover, 
not only won the rubber of test 
but obtained the 


record of any Australian eleven 


matches best 


which has visited this 


Whether they were better than the 


country. 


best eleven England can put into 
the field is a difficult question to 
answer. My own opinion is that 
the two sides so evenly 
matched that the slightest bit of 
luck one way or the other would 


That they were 


were 


decide the issue. 
a magnificent combination few who 
watched their cricket at all closely 
would be found to deny, but had the 
summer turned out a dry one instead 
of the wettest on record I rather 
fancy their bowling would have 
proved the weak point in their 
armour. 
bably eight—good bowlers on the 
side, but only one great bowler, 


There were several—pro- 
RANJl 


Hugh Trumble, and no fast bowler 
of a high class, for Jones is nothing like the man he was in 1896 
and 1899; he has lost much of his spin and a great deal of his 
pace. But on the sticky, difficult wickets which have been so 
prevalent this year Trumble did wonders, and is undoubtedly the 
greatest bowler in the world to-day. 


~he batting of the side was exceedingly strong, and in Trumper 
we saw the finest batsman in the world. His success was ex- 
traordinary. Eleven times did he make over 100, and never once 
was he dismissed without scoring. I have never seen a finer back 
player or a finer “hooker,” while his late cutting and off-driving 
were superb, and few men hit a half volley harder. 


simply delightful to watch, 


His cricket was 
I was, perhaps, lucky in always seeing 
him at his best, but I cannot imagine even W. G. in his prime being 
a greater batsman. Clement Hill was not, perhaps, quite the bats- 
man he was three years ago, if only for the fact that he was 
hardly so consistent, but on his good days he was as fine as ever, and 
I doubt if we have a better batsman in England. He was to some 
extent overshadowed by Trumper, but two or three of his innings 
were masterly and his fielding invariably brilliant. Darling again 
proved himself a great captain and often hit splendidly, while Noble 
was the best all-round man on the side. 


he fielding was really wonder‘ul. In catching, an England eleven 

are possibly their equals, but in picking up, returning, and 
above all {in throwing in the ball from the long field we are not in 
it with them, For this reason alone they always entered the field 
thirty runs ahead of their opponents. Kelly kept wicket uncom- 
monly well right through the tour, and taken altogether they were 
the best team Australia has ever sent to this country with the 
exception of the 1882 team. That eleven, must, by reason of the 


superiority of its bowling, stand in front of Darling’s eleven. 


t almost goes without saying that Yorkshire were champion 

county. It was chiefly to their bowling that they owed their 
success, Rhodes, Haigh, Hirst, and Jackson representing a strong 
and varied lot of bowling. The fielding- was invariably very good 
indeed and the batting sound and reliable, the side possessing a 


number of determined hitters capable of knocking up a big score 
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THE PAST CRICKET SEASON 


By. P. F. Warner. 


under conditions favourable to the 
Sussex stand second to 
Yorkshire, with Notts third and 
Surrey fourth, but on their day 
Surrey were, to my mind, the next 
best county eleven to Yorkshire. 
Possibly I am influenced in that 
opinion by the fact that they played 
in a style worthy of their best days 
in both their matches with Middle- 
Sex. 


bowlers. 


Of the other counties there is 
not much to be said, but Kent 
deserved a_ higher position and 
Worcestershire showed capital form. 
Somerset beat Yorkshire, of course, 
and in Braund they had the best 


all-round cricketer of the year. 


J 


England, but on general form I am 


udged merely by the test matches 
Jackson is the best batsman in 


inclined to place Tyldesley before 
In the first England and 
Australia match at 


him. 
Birmingham 
Tyldesley made a brilliant 146, and 
though doing nothing out of the 
common in the other test matches 
he played brilliantly against the Australians both at Scarborough and 
for the Players at the Oval. Arthur Shrewsbury has some claims, but 
his position at the head of the averages, finely though he has batted, 
is somewhat fallacious as he was assisted by several not-out innings. 
Abel has done wonderfully well, but he is nothing like the best bats- 
man in England, and though MacLaren stands rather low down in 
averages he is for all that still one of the finest batsmen in England. 
The Australians themselves think he is our greatest bat. Perhaps 
the following order would not be very far “wrong: I, Tyldesley ; 
2, Jackson; 3, MacLaren; 4, Ranjitsinhji; 5, Fry; 6, Abel; 


7, Burnup. 
VA Be is the best bowler in England—Lockwood, Haigh, or 
Rhodes ? On his day, Lockwood, none more difficult ; but ona 
sticky wicket Haigh can be quite unplayable, for the ball comes off 
the pitch very quickly and breaks back abruptly, He varies his 
pace wonderfully well. His slow ball drops shorter than one thinks 
and his fast ball seems to gain pace in the last two or three yards. 
The Australians consider him our most difficult bowler, and were 
considerably surprised (like many of us) at his not being chosen to 
play for England. A grand bowler, Haigh ; one who has an_ occa- 
sional off day, perhaps, but a match-winner and worth playing in an 
England eleven at any time. Rhodes has again taken over 200 


wickets, but on a hard, true wicket he is not as difficult as Lockwood, 


_ and on a sticky wicket not quite so unplayable as Haigh, but on 
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good wickets and bad wickets alike the most consistent of the three, 
and, therefore, perhaps the best bowler on all days of the year. My 
summing up is: ona hard, true wicket Lockweod in his best form 
is the finest bowler in England; on a sticky wicket, Haigh; on 
all days and all wickets, z.z., the most consistent, Rhodes. 
j= fielding Jessop stands in a class by himself, and then Burnup, 
Denton, Tyldesley, Braund, MacLaren, A. O. Jones, Vine, and 
J. R. Mason, all very good indeed. Jessop is a wonderful fielder—a 
perfect marvel of quickness, safety, and accuracy at extra cover or, 
indeed, anywhere in the field. He practically never misses a catch, 


and he cramps all the runs on the off side. No wise batsman 
attempts to run to Jessop. His aim is too unerring. 
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HEROES OF THE PAST CRICKET SEASON. 


G. H. HIRST, YORKSHIRE G. L. JESSOP, CAPTAIN OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE W. RHODES, YORKSHIRE 


Who practically won the last test match Who scored a century in the last test match The champion county's best bowler 


L. C. BRAUND, SOMERSET W. LOCKWOOD, SURREY 


Probably the best all-round English cricketer The best fast bowler in England 


T. J. TYLDESLEY, LANCS, AND THE HON. F. S&S. 
JACKSON, YORKS 


Who played so consistently well in the test matches 


R. ABEL, SURREY ARTHUR SHREWSBURY, NOTTS : Cc. J. BURNUP, KENT 
Has scored 2,000 runs this season Who in his 47th year heads the batting averages Like Abel, has scored 2,000 runs 
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The Kaiser’s Heir.— The German Crown 
Prince, whose affairs of the heart are so 
{frequently the subject of irresponsible chatter, 
is quite a handsome young fellow with curly 
hair, a jolly laugh, and a merry eye that 
might at times be described as sentimental. The opposite sex 
find him particularly attractive quite apart from the well-known 
seductions of rank. In his student days some of his fellow 


KING EDWARD AND MR. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


This photograph shows the King getting out of his motor car at Dornoch 
Station during his recent visit to Dunrobin Castle 


Borussians—for he belonged to the aristocratic Borussia Club 
—thought him rather bumptious ; but that is a little mannerism 
which has long been in the family, and naturally came to him in the 
ordinary course of nature. Even then it was modified by a corre 
sponding streak of humility, and he has been known even to travel 
on a tram car like any ordinary mortal. As he grows older, too, the 
family trait takes on a little polish, and he is now what the American 
girl calls ‘real nice,” though inclined to be a little bit masterful- 
Chat, however, is a development not out of place ina future Emperor, 
and extremely fascinating in a princely|suitor. Of course, he is 
accomplished. His father has seen to that. Old-fashioned people, 
indeed, shake their heads and declare that he is a victim of ‘ over- 
pressure.” His own opinion is different. A man may know many 
things and yet not forget the art of enjoying life. 


Not in the Menu.—A ‘tale now current is one told of 
the inexperienced young man who elected to dine at the table 
@héte and was puzzled by the French menu. He very sensibly 
decided to wait till he heard some old aditué give an order 
and then follow such an excellent lead. Unfortunately the first order 
he heard was from a guest 
who wanted something sent 
up to his room, and when 
the waiter came round with 
the usual query, ‘f Thick or 
clear, sir ?” our hero startled 
him out of his habitual solem- 
nity with a vigorous “No, 
thank you, I’ll have a boot 
Jack.” 


A Liner that will 
Link the Empire.— 
The Ovontes is the 
very latest thing in 
liners. She has been 
built for the Orient- 
Pacific Company by 
the Fairfield people in 
the Clyde and sailed to London last week with 117 guests (of 
whom I was lucky enough to be one) on board. Among others who 
enjoyed the lavish hospitality of the company were the Marquis of 
Hertford, Sir Francis Jeune, Major Bor (who sailed with the Ophir 
on its Empire tour), Sir Norman Lockyer, and all the most 
important shipping princes. The Ovontes is 9,000 tons, has a 
twin screw, and all the latest improvements. 


A Scullery Maid who Never ‘‘Gives Notice.”—I could not 
if | tried attempt to detail all the wonderful mechanical ingenuities 
adopted in this beautiful ship. The one that struck my fancy 


The King as a Motorist. 


THE CARDIFF HORSE SHOW 


Mr. C. J. Wertheimer’s tandem, Hopwood Squire and Jubilee King; winners of 
first prize for tandems red tape. In the 
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Noses—to Order. 
Mr. Stephen Paget, it is announced, can with 
the help of wax reshape noses.—Daily Paper. 
How many ladies that we see 
Are wondrous fair to look upon 
Except their noses, which—ah me, 
Umbrellas one might hook upon. 
Now, noses shap’d by Paget’s hands 
Need no more be umbrella stands, 


most was a machine 


(from the United 
States, of course) for 
washing dishes. It 
consists of a sort 
of barrel in which 
you place the 
dishes, held to- 
gether loosely in a 
wooden crate sus- 
pended exactly like 
a pair of scales. 
Steam is introduced 
and in the twinkling 
of an eye the dishes 
are clean, so that 
your fish plate may 
afterwards be used 
for your evzrée. One London restaurant which adopted this 
industrious machine reduced its dish-washing staff from twenty-four 
to two. 


A Roman or a Grecian nose 
At pleasure one may now invest in, 
And change the shape when changing clo’es 
To match whate’er one may be dressed in, 
A little wax, a shapely moulding, 
Then—something really worth beholding ! 


A royal nose for ladies’ maids 

And dowagers about the Court. 

A “Kruger” nose for peace crusades, 

A “Kitchener” for all that fought. 
“Hall Caine,” ‘ Corelli”—as you will 
For those who work the fiction quill. 

MiG 8s 10) 


Adam's Bachelor Days.—Sir Francis Jeune is a fine after-dinner 
speaker and he made a most amusing speech at the last dinner on 
board the Orontes. One thing alone was missing about the voyage. 
We were sailing in an Eveless Eden, for there was not a single 
woman on board. ‘I have often regretted,” he said, “that Adam 
did not give us his experiences as a bachelor.” Sir Francis also 
paid an elaborate eulogy to the ship’s cook. 


Mother and Daughter as Doctors.—The chairman of the Orient 
Line, Mr. James George Skelton Anderson, is the husband of Mrs. 
(Dr.) Garrett Anderson, the pioneer lady doctor. The College of 
Surgeons would not examine her, but the Society of Apothecaries 
granted her a licence to practise in 1865, and five years later she 
received the M.D. degree of the University of Paris. Her only 
daughter has since then taken her degree in medicine and 
practises. 


The Lascar as a Stoker.—The lascar, who has replaced the 
British stoker on many ocean steamers, is liked not only because he 
is cheap but because he is extremely amenable. In the first place, 
as a Mahomedan, he does not drink, whereas the British stoker does. 
A friend of mine, who is a doctor on a big steamer, tells me that it 
frequently takes a whole week to put the British stoker in proper 
order, and though he can then do the work of two lascars he is not 
very easy to manage. ‘The lascars get about twelve rupees a 
month, and they have an extraordinary instinct for hoarding things. 
They live mostly on rice and 
mutton ; they kill their own 
sheep at the dock of depar- 
ture, place it in a refrigerator, 
take it out and cook it them- 
selves, so that the white 
man’s hands never “ defile ” 
it, The lascar makes a 
capital stoker, for he 
manages to keep up 
steam continuously. 


The Legend of 
a Rose.—Our own 
War Office is not 
the only one in which 
they deal largely in 


palace gardens at St. 
Petersburg a sentry is posted day and night at a certain spot 
where there is absolutely nothing for a sentry to guard. The 
explanation, however, of the soldier’s position there embodies a 
pretty legend. Queen Catherine had a great love for red roses, and 
one day while walking in these gardens she noticed that the buds 
of her favourite rose tree had been gnawed by a little pet bear. 
To prevent it making any more meals off her roses she 
gave orders that a soldier should always be posted near that 
particular rose bush. The bush has long since disappeared, but 
the Queen’s order has never been rescinded, and consequently to 
this day a sentry still does duty at the spot. 
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THE TATLER 


THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


An Actress by Heredity.—Miss Dora Barton, whose photograph 
appears on this page, can play the part of a young girl as sweetly as 
anybody on the stage; but she was born to it, for not only is her 
mother, Miss Mary Barton, a player of great delicacy, but her father 
(whom I once saw as Lord Fauntleroy’s grandfather) was also on the 
stage. Miss Barton is quite young, but she has played a long list 
of parts. One of her most recent successes was at the St, James’s ; 
she was also exceedingly good in Sweet and Twenty. 


A “Slight” Error.—It is stated, and so far without contradic- 
tion, that the chronometers of the two timekeepers at the kilometre 
races at Deauville were different in their setting by the little matter 
of seven seconds. ‘This, of course, while not altering 
the relative positions of the competitors, disposes of 
several “ marvellous records ” and leaves Mr, Jarrott in 
possession of the fastest kilometre. The British club 
has been sometimes blamed for its tardiness in publish- 
ing results, but at least it has never made such a 
blunder as this 
of the Auto-vélo. 

Military Lor- 
ries. — The 
awards for the 
trials he'd last 
December are at 
length made 
known. The 
first goes to 
Thornycroft, 
the second to 
Foden, and 
Straker gets the 
third. These 
are all steam- 
driven, but 
special atten- 
tion is called to 
the possibilities 
of the paraffin explosion motor, which is convenient for war purposes 
because it needs so little water. The committee say that vehicles of 
greater weight and speed than those permitted by the existing regula- 
tions might safely be used without damage to the roads. The trials 
were carried out by Lieut.-Colonel F. R. Elmslie, R.A., Lieut.- 
Colonel H.C. L. Holden, R.A., Captain H. H. Nugent, R.E., and 
Colonel H. Scott, the secretary being Captain F. Lindsay Lloyd, R.E. 

Mrs. Stewart’s Accident.—The wife of the senator for Nevada 
was thrown out of her car last week at Alameda and was killed by 
striking a telephone post in her fall. Her nephew was driving. 
Mr. Stewart at the time was unfortunately absent at the Hague 
on diplomatic business. 


The Missing Word. 


—The knowledge of 
motorists’ abbreviated 


slang is not yet widely 
diffused. The Car 
quotes a telegram which 
greatly shocked the rural 
postmistress who had to 
receive it the other day : 
“Have sent Lady 
L——’s body in case 
to-day ; please paint two 
coats, and make 1 ft. 
longer as per your letter.” 
If the sender had 
inserted “carriage” 
before “body” what 
distress he might have 
saved. 


A Thorough Test.— 
Mr. E. Midgley, who 
has entered a set of 
tyres not yet on the 
market for the trial now 
proceeding, asked some 


MISS DORA BARTON, THE WELL-KNOWN ACTRESS 
On her 10-h.p. Lanchester 


THE RELIABILITY TRIALS 


Examining the internal arrangements of a motor during a stop 
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time ago that instead of stopping at 3,000 miles the tyres might 
be tested to destruction. Still, however, he is not content. He 
proposes to cover a strip of road on an estate of his own at Dollis 
Hill with sharp flints and broken glass bottles and to have his tyres 
driven over this till the committee are tired of the experiment. It 
seems as if Mr. Midgley were to be the deus ex machina of 
automobilism. 

Ten Miles an Hour.—In the good old days of 1891 the Surrey 
chief constable’s life should have been a happy one. Panhard’s 
cars had a top speed of sixteen kilometres an hour. An old price 
list has recently come to light which advertises racers with three 

gears, of five, ten, and sixteen. Increase of speed is, however, 
perhaps the smaller part of the decade’s progress. 


An American Win.—The hill-climb held by the Austrian club 
at Semmering, a mountain seventy miles from Vienna, resulted in 
a very popular win for Mr. C. Gray Dinsmore. 
The car was driven by Werner, who won the 
Turbie climb two years ago 
and is now in Mr. Dinsmore’s 
service, Baron Richard von 
Stern, who took 
a large part in 
the organisation 
of the Vienna 
race, was only a 
few seconds 
slower. An 
interesting fea- 
ture of the event 
was the presence 
of Herr Porsche 
on one of the 
cars his firm is 
building with 
electric transmis- 
sion in place of 
gearing. 

The Third Day.—The task of the third day of the reliability 
trials was to Worthing and back. At Warnham the left-hand road 
by Horsham was followed, and the return lay through Arundel Park, 
making perhaps the most delightful run of the week. The weather, 
too, was favourable for once, and the roads dry enough to cause 
no fear of side-slip. Probably this conjunction of good omens was 
responsible for the exceptionally regular performances of the cars, 
only half-a-dozen or so losing more than ten marks. Everybody 
was back by seven o’clock. 


Biograph Studio 


A Little ‘‘ Easy.”—Thursday’s work also seemed hardly stiff 
enough for the vehicles, though many a driver was glad to have 
a little easy. Sixty-one cars started, and they ran down to the sea 
so well together that an 
extra hour was allowed 
for luncheon, much to 
the contentment of the 
observers who had 
usually gone short in 
attending to their duties. 
The only excitement of 
the day was provided 
by the Surrey police 
authorities, whose folly 
surpassed itself. It will 
be remembered that the 
most careful precautions 
were taken by the com- 
mittee to prevent fast 
driving, the stringency 
of which quite disgusted 
some of the foreign 
entrants ; but, neverthe- 
less, a number of con- 
stables were put into a 
furniture van to entrap 
the cars and their drivers 
on the Cuckfield road 
on their return. 
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A Disappearing Prophet.—Mr. J. Smyth 
Pigott, the modern Messiah, evidently tho- 
roughly understands the art of keeping 
public attention fixed. on himself. After the 
magnificent advertisement he got by pro- 
claiming himself to be the Messiah he piqued public curiosity 
still further by vanishing just at a time when everyone was on the 
tiptoe of expectation to hear his newest proclamation. An enormous 
crowd gathered at the “Ark of the Covenant ” on Sunday week to 
hear Mr. Pigott’s latest revelation, but most of them found it impos- 
sible to gain an entrance to the church or even 
to satisfy their curiosity as to what Mr. Pigott 
looked like, for that 
remarkable man hur- 
ried so rapidly into 
his place of worship 
that not many people 
got a sight of him, 
and once inside he 
refused to make any 
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WAITING TO SEE MR. J. SMYTH PIGOTT, THE 
Entering the ‘‘ Ark of the Covenant” at Clapton 


more revelations. The following day he suddenly disappeared from 
London, and although the faithful no doubt know of his where- 
abouts the scoffers are left in complete ignorance as to where he 
is and what his next movement will be. 


A Danish Palace.—The simplicity of the ordinary life of the 
Danish Royal Family is nowhere more strongly illustrated than at 
Bernstorff Castle, where they Have been “holidaying” lately. The 
palace itself is not much larger than an English country seat and 
the accommodation. is limited. The late Czar and the Czarina 
Dagmar did not mind being packed away in two little rooms, but 
our King could never like the closeness of this lodgment. He has 
always had a dislike to Bernstorff for this reason, and the shortness 
of some of his visits to Denmark may be accounted for by the fact 
that the Danish Royal Family were at Bernstorffat the time. Queen 
Alexandra, on the other hand, has a special love for the place because 
she spent her youth there. 


Fair Rosamond of Fredensborg.—Fredensborg Castle—the usual 
autumn palace of the King of Denmark—or rather the woods round 
it, isthe scene of a curious legend. It is said that King Valdemar II. 
was enamoured of a beauty named Tovelille, who rather resembled 
our fair Rosamond, especially in the fact that she was hidden away 
from the jealous queen in a small castle called Gurre, which stood 
in the forest beyond the Esrom Lake. Fredensborg Castle did not 
exist at the time. The Queen, however, as in the English version, 
had her day at last. Ever since his death King Valdemar is said to 
have haunted the Esrom Forest looking for Tovelille. 


High Politics on the Quiet.—If the inner secrets of the meetings 
at Fredensborg were ever published they would form a most interest- 
ing book. .In the conversations which have ensued there nothing 
has been too high to be left out. The late Queen Louise was an 
adept at introducing political.subjects in which she was interested. 
Questions which were exercising the greatest diplomatic minds were 
settled, baulked, or shelved by private little conversations between 
relations in the Queen’s boudoir or over cigars. Here was arranged 
the visit to Balmoral which so effectually neutralised the visit to 
Paris. Prince Bismarck hated these meetings. Even at the present 
day the news that Queen Alexandra and the Czarina Dagmar have 
met for “a quiet family holiday” in Denmark causes the French 
press and the German Emperor to vie in flattery to the Russian Bear. 


A VANISHING PROPHET. 


“MODERN MESSIAH” 


Lonsdale ; 
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An Important Experiment.—A very im- 
portant experiment is being carried out on a 
road about fifty yards long lying between 
Pont Street and Lennox Gardens, Chelsea. 
It has been paved with tarred macadam, 
Actually London is no longer to wait. An experiment on so vast 
a scale proves the enterprise and up-to-dateness of our new 
municipal authorities. Of course, to urge that as the material 
has been tried all over America and in various towns in England, 
including Torquay and Clifton, with most satisfactory results the age 
of experiment might be said to be past would be unseemly and 
irreverent. However, as this paving has worn excellently well in 

what is practically a thoroughfare and contrasts admir- 
ably with the next section which is of plain macadam 
perhaps the Chelsea authorities will tar the latter also 
by way of progress. 

For Country Consumption only.—There were once 
four famous canons of Durham. One could write a ser- 
mon but could not deliver one, the second could deliver 
one but not write one, the third could do both, and the 
last neither. These ecclesiastics are prototypes of the 
House of Commons, with this difference. There are 

> men in the House of oratorical genius who never speak. 
The House appreciates their dumbness. They have 
not “the manner,” the specialised knowledge. In the 
country, however, they are great men, Mr. J. A. 
Rentoul, K.C., for instance. He is now a judge of 
the City of London Court. He seldom, if ever, spoke 
in the House, but at every by-election he was 
clamoured for, the most brilliant and captivating 
speake: in the party, facile princeps the leader of the 
fifteen or twenty wno made up the platform brigade. 


In the Political ‘‘Greenroom.” — During the 
Welsh Church debate a magnificent speech was made 
by a poor fellow who has since died. But members 
walked jout. As a snob said, “I could have that 
speech in my barn or my billiard-room for 50s.” It is 
after political meetings, though, when the orators have 
had supper, that one learns the hollow insincerity of poli- 
tics. The players in the drama discuss their parts and 
chuckle over the artifices by which they brought down “the house.” 
Many of thei are as jealous as music-hall artists, and if storics 
are purloined there is sad trouble. Mr. Winston Churchill is most 
in demand in the country and more difficult to get than a Cabinet 
Minister. The other success of the session, Lord Hugh Cecil, is 
practically unknown to audiences outside his own constituency. 


Many Happy Returns to—September 24: Lord Hope, 1887 ; 
Lord Wolverton, 1861; Lord Louth, 1868; Mr. S. R. Crockett, 
1860. September 25: Lord Hopetoun, 1860 ; Sir Richard 
Powell, 1842; Sir Duncan Hay, 1882; Mr. Arthur Hacker, 
A.R.A., 1858. September 26: Lady Lathom; Dowager Lady 
Lord Haliburton, 1832. September 27: Elizabeth 
Duchess of Wellington; Captain A. T. Mahan, 1840. Septem- 
ber 28: King of Portugal; Queen of Portugal; Duke of New- 
castle, 1864; Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 1851 ; General French, 
1852. September 29: Duchess of Cumberland ; Princess Alex- 
andra of Cumberland. September 30: Lord Roberts, 1832 ; 
Lord Penrhyn, 1836 ; Lord Dalzell, 1877. 


SERVICE ON BOARD A MISSION SHIP 


In the London Docks on Sunday morning 
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Lord Kitchener as Statesman.—Lord 
Kitchener’s share in the interview at the 
Colonial Office between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Generals Botha, De Wet, and Delarey 
was more that of a statesman than a soldier. 
It was the sort of task which often fell to the 
lot of the Duke of Wellington. Like his great 
predecessor—whom in general character Lord 


GENERAL SIR JOHN FRENCH 


Who took up his command at Aldershot last week 


Kitchener more closely resembles than any 
other British officer—“ K. of K.” is no minder 
of words. A wrathful prophecy that there 
would be “hell to pay,” and an urgent request 
to a subordinate officer that he should get 
clear of some obstreperous allies and “ pitch 
them to the devil,” are the sentences 
that the Iron Duke employed at times to 
express his feelings, while a brusque “im- 
possible” and a curt “go on” were amongst 
the viscount’s flowers of speech the other day. 
Lord Kitchener had many opportunities of 
making remarks, yet during the whole of the 
long interview he opened his mouth for speech 
on only seven occasions. Of these two were 
to utter the terse “impossible” and “ go on.” 
There is no word wastage in my Lord of 
Khartoum, 


The War Commission.—The Royal Com- 
mission which the King has appointed to 
inquire into the preparations for and conduct 
of the war in South Africa up to the occupa- 
tion of Pretoria will in due course have to 
present a report which will probably be of 
more general interest than any document 
which has hitherto been issued in connection 
with the campaign. The scope of the inquiry 
is vast, but there is little probability of any 
important point in it being overlooked, so re- 
presentative is the body by which the investi- 
gation will be held. The Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine, K.G., the chairman, isa volunteer 
officer, being the honorary colonel of the tst 
Fifeshire Royal Garrison Artillery (Volun- 
teers), while in the way of veteran soldiers 
and sailors are Field-Marshal Sir Henry W. 
Norman and Admiral Sir John Ommanney 
Hopkins. Even a royal commission, in spite 
of the great powers conferred upon it, cannot 
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hope to arrive at the truth of everything, but 
in so far as it is possible to get at the heart of 
many strange matters relating to the war this 
latest commission gives every promise of 
succeeding. Major-General Sir John Ardagh 
and his colleagues in South Africa will be 
working simultaneously with the commission 
at home. 


A Military Civilian. —Major Arthur Griffiths, 
whose article in THE TATLER on Harrogate 
attracted so much attention, is one of the best- 
known military writers of the day. He started 
his military career at the beginning of the 
Crimea War, and went to Birr in Ireland to 
learn such military arts as the goose-step and 
standing at ease. A few months later he was 
fighting in the Crimea. He later in life served 
his country in the more peaceful capacity of 
a civil servant, in which service he earned a 
high reputation. Among his schoolfellows 
were Sir George White, the hero of Ladysmith, 
and Dean Farrar. ; 


A Popular General.—General Paget, who 
has recently returned from South Africa with 
the Scots Guards, is one of the most popular 
officers in the brigade. Soldiering . is his 
profession and his pastime, but when not on 
active service his favourite sport is racing. 
He has owned a number of successful 
racehorses, among whom was Waterhen. 
General Paget some few years ago had an 
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encounter with a burglar. Coming home one 
night the general noticed that the door of’ his 
wife’s room stood open. This attracted his 
attention and put him on his guard. On 
entering the room he saw a burglar in the act 
of decamping with Mrs. Paget’s jewels. A 
chase at once ensued, ending in a complete 
victory for the general, who captured both the 
loot and the looter. 

Military Police for London.—The band 
of half-a-dozen military police for London, 
which is to be commanded bya sergeant and is 
to keep its weather-eye open for breaches of 
discipline in any shape or form, has a lively 
task in store. The capital is familiar with 
the ordinary military policeman but not with 
the specially selected men who are to come 
from Aldershot and who are remarkable for 
their exalted character. If these military 
policemen are able to cover every duty which 
will fall to them in London they will rank as 
remarkable experts, for theoretically there are 
no secrets hidden from them in the dress 
regulations, the manual of military law, and 
the King’s regulations. They must, indeed, 
be military encyclopzedias if they are to fulfil 
their task with satisfaction to themselves. 
They must, again, theoretically, be able to 
tell why the 5th Fusilier wears his plume, 
why the Welsh Fusilier possesses the “ flash,” 
why the Marine has the privilege of putting 
one of his buttons into mourning, and explain 
a hundred and one other odds and ends of 
military millinery and tailoring which have 
their stirring or fascinating history. All these 
things I am sure the military police know and 
could tell. 
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Adrian Ross. 


By 


t must be acknowledged that the reproach of the Americans, 
though exaggerated, is not undeserved. Great Britain is in too 
many respects obsolete. 
echoing the charge as they do ; though ahead of us in some ways, in 


The Germans, indeed, are not justified in 


technical education and military science, yet in their grammar, their 
duels, their caste feeling, and their newspapers they belong to 
remote geological epochs of civilisation. But though Germany 
shows survivals older than anything in England, we are nothing to 
boast of. Not that the old is necessarily wrong or the new 
necessarily right. American sensational journalism, if in essentials 
as old as the first century of the Christian era (its two founders died 
suddenly about the same time), is quite modern in its methods. Our 
British defect is to hold on to institutions and methods which we 
do not especially love or believe in and which have long ago lost 
whatever meaning and worth they possessed simply because we are 
too lazy or too badly taught to be able to think. 


ook, for instance, at the education question just now. It is generally 
admitted that British education is deficient and needs to be 
brought up to the standard of Germany, let us say. But instead of 
concentrating the attention of the nation and its representatives on 
the problem of first teaching children to understand facts and think 
about them and then giving them useful facts to work with, our 
politicians are stirring up Church zeal or Nonconformist protest over 
‘ the question whether, when, and how far children shall be taught 
various dogmas and formulas to which very few of them will attach. 
any meaning for the very short time during which they remember the 
words. This isa temper of mind which, as has been humorously 
pointed out in this month’s Nineteenth Century, is medieval. It 
belongs to the age when people really contrived to suppose that their 
eternal welfare depended upon the absolute orthodoxy of the almost 
unintelligible formulas to which they had given an entirely 
unintelligent consent. 


gain, look at our Trade Union Congress—the Parliament of 
Labour as some call it, though it labours less than even the 
other Parliament. 
ignoring the questions of the present and going off into the dead and 
decomposed problems of the past. What possible good could it do 
to pass a resolution either condemning the war—as the delegates did 
—or approving it, as it seems the majority rather meant to do? 


There was the same entirely obsolete way of 


In 
the first place, the war was over; in the second, the meeting was 
convened to discuss the position and promote the interests of those 
British workmen combined in trade societies. “Instead of which,” 
as the judge said, it resolved itself for a time into a Liberal public 
meeting of exactly fifty years ago I am not saying that the 
Liberals of fifty years ago may not have been very much in the right 
in their disputes with the still more obsolete Tories ; but, after all, the 
world has moved since then. 


app here was a most illuminative little incident in the last congress. 

. The hall was full and the air hot ; the windows could not be 
opened wide without drowning the voices of the speakers by the 
roar of traffic. So an electric fan was to be fixed to create a 
current of air, and the order was given. But still the delegates 
gasped and sweltered in the windless air. It appeared that the firm 
to which the order was sent employed only union men, and no union 
man was disengaged at the moment in his working hours. Of course, 
to come round after hours and fix the fan was not to be thought of. 
It was a pathetic instance of the power of obsolete ideas. Even so 
did Austrian generals face the young Bonaparte, following out the 
methods prescribed by the standard authors on strategy and tactics ; 
even so (a closer parallel) did the Spanish courtiers once allow their 
king, and the king allow himself, to be scorched into a fever because 
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the particular nobleman whose office it was to move his chair away 


was not to be found. Trade unions, after all, are merely an expe- 


dient for getting work done with due regard to the interests of the 
workmen. If their rules prevent work from being done quickly and 
well, their rules must go. 


I met a Labour delegate, 

His face was flushed, his eye elate; 

And as he mopped his manly brow 

He said, “‘ We have been working now!” 


I asked, “ Have you the view expressed 
That every man must do his best?” 
He said, ‘ We all condemn and scorn 
The shilling duty upon corn!” 


Said I, “* Have you provision made 

To save out fast declining trade 

From German ring and Yankee trust?” 
He said, “ We vote the war unjust!” 


Said I, “I’ve heard of something like 

A court to arbitrate a strike,’ 

Said he, ‘ Such ways we do not choose, 
For possibly our side might lose.” 


Said I, “No doubt you wish the nation 
To have a better education.” 

Said he, “ We think the Government 
Desires to undermine Dissent.” 


Said I, “I trust your judgment leans 

To introducing new machines.” 

Said he, “ We feel aggrieved because 
We disapprove of judge-made laws!” 


Said I, “ Pray tell me, if you please, 
Have you declared the moon is cheese?” 
He answered with regretful thrill, 

“No, we forgot; next year, we will!” 


Aristocratic Privilege in Austria.—If divinity doth hedge a 
king in Austria it also. makes a ring fence round an archduke, as 
an unfortunate actress in Vienna found to her cost not long ago. It 
happened that a play was put in rehearsal before it passed the 
censor, and when it was eventually submitted to that officer was 
duly licensed on the condition that the word “duke” should be 
substituted for “archduke” in the few places where the latter was 
mentioned. Unfortunately for herself Fraulein Triesch, at a public 
performance, forgot all about the alteration and pronounced the 
forbidden word, with the result that she was hauled before a police 
magistrate and fined the equivalent of “forty shillings or a month” 
for the indiscretion. As a matter of fact, the Court of Austria is still 
the most exclusive in the world, its etiquette the most rigid, and the 
privileges and susceptibilities of its constituent nobles the most 
stringently guarded. The royal caste especially is practically above 
the law, and it is said that, like the grandees of Old Japan, its 
members execute justice upon themselves but never seek it or 
submit to it from others. 


An Irish M.P.—One of the most prominent figures in the Irish 
political world at present is that of Mr. T. W. Russell, the member 
for South Tyrone. He began his parliamentary career as a Liberal, 
and in that capacity unsuccessfully contested Preston in 1885. In 
1886 he joined the Unionist party, and some years later took a minor 
office under Lord Salisbury’s administration. A couple of years ago, 
however, he severed himself from the Government owing to his views 
upon the compulsory purchase of land in Ireland. Compulsory 
purchase at present occupies a foremost place in the programme of 
the Irish Nationalist party. Whatever may be the merits or demerits 
of such a policy Mr. Russell is an enthusiastic believer in it, and so 
whole-hearted a champion must command attention and respect. 
Mr. Russell has hosts of friends in the House of Commons, where he 
is deservedly most popular. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND 


The Hostess of Bath House.—Mrs. 
Julius Wernher is the wife of the South 
African millionaire who with his partner, 
Mr. Beit, has emerged so triumphantly 
from the encounter with Mr. Markham. 
A few years ago Mr. Wernher bought 
Bath House, Piccadilly, improved and 
enlarged it, and under Mrs. Wernher’s 
charming and gracious hostess-ship it 
soon became a much-esteemed social 
centre and habitat for charitable under- 
takings. Mrs. Wernher’s coronation 
party to view the procession was to have 
been entertained with lavish magni- 
ficence. She naturally has splendid 
‘diamonds, but prefers simplicity of attire 
and jewellery. The rooms at Bath 
House are exquisitely furnished, a result 
of Mrs. Wernher’s taste, and contain 
priceless curios. 


The Duchess of Beaufort.—Before 
she married the Marquis of Worcester in 
1895 the present Duchess of Beaufort 
was the Baroness de Tuyll, a foreign 
designation which, nevertheless, covered 
an English personality, for the duchess 
was a Miss Harford ere she wedded 
Baron Carlo de Tuyll, and she hailed 
from Gloucestershire, which as every- 
body knows is not only English but a 
kind of appanage of the Beaufort duke- 
dom so far as immediate influence goes. 
The duchess is handsome and a good 
horsewoman, but like her grace of 
Sutherland long ago succumbed to the 
temptations of the motor car and has 
made many a trip in her ¢eu/-teuf since 
she first essayed the journey by road from 
London to Badminton. 
Worcester the Duke of Beaufort, a fine, broad- 
- shouldered, healthy-looking country gentleman, 
had many friends, and at least one nick- 
name; but of late he does not seem to care 
so much for society, though he still keeps up 
the Badminton reputation for hunting and 
hospitality. He is not, however, so wealthy 
as his father, the duke who died three years 
ago, though for that matter neither tenant 
nor labourer on the estate is allowed to suffer 
from the contraction of income. 


Lady Naylor-Leyland. — Of the many 
American women who have married English- 
men Lady Naylor-Leyland has some claim 
to be considered the most beautiful, which 
perhaps accounts for the circumstance that 
her late husband, who was an extremely 
wealthy man, married her for her loveliness 
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and quite without regard to her worldly 
then Mr. Herbert 
handsome, good- 


possessions, He was 

Naylor-Leyland, a tall, 
natured, soldierly man about town, without 
any particular object in life beyond the con- 
genial one of pleasing his charming wife. To 
gratify her he tried to take politics seriously — 
people even said that he changed from Tory 
to Radical because she wished it, and for her 
sake he became one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
baronets, though personally he cared not a 
jot for the honour. They were marriéd about 
thirteen years ago, and their eldest son, the 
present Sir Albert Edward Naylor-Leyland, is 
twelve years old. 
Lady Naylor-Leyland was indefatigable as 
hostess and general helpmeet to her husband, 
presiding over the delightful parties which 
they gave at Hyde Park House and coming 
out as her husband’s best canvasser when he 


During their married life 
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contested Colchester, and again when he 
won the Southport seat; but since she 
was widowed three years ago she has 
lived very quietly, devoting herself en- 
tirely to her children. There is reason 
to believe that she may shortly emerge 
from her seclusion, and if her return to 
the gay world of brilliant people should 
be accompanied by the announcement 
of a prospective alliance with an eligible 
parti I should not be at all surprised. 


A Woman of Taste.—Lady Naylor- 
Leyland was born Miss Jennie Cham- 
berlain at Cleveland, out west in the 
“Blue Grass Country” as the Yankees 
call it; and though already a recognised 
beauty before her marriage was com- 
paratively unsophisticated when she first 
came over to England. But by her 
charm and her intellectual gifts—for she 
is both witty and humorous—she soon 
Her 
husband, too, had friends in high quarters, 
and King Edward, as Prince of Wales, 
went to her first ball and was godfather 
to her eldest son. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge and the then Duke of York were, 
I believe, sponsors of her second son. 
Most Americans dress expensively and 
look dowdy. Lady Naylor-Leyland 
never belonged to that category; she 
was always faultlessly gowned. But that 
is not the only direction in which she 
has shown taste and discrimination. 
These have been even more sensibly 
displayed in the preference she has 
shown for the country of her adoption. 
Since she was married she has never 
revisited “the land that licks creation.” But 
then Hyde Park House is one of the love- 
liest and best-planned in London, and once 
installed there any ordinary mortal might 
reasonably consider it sinful to leave it. 


won her way into the inner circle. 


The Duke of Northumberland.—On the 
death of the late Duke of Argyll the present 
Duke of Northumberland was appointed a 
trustee of the British Museum in his place. 
The deceased duke was father-in-law of the 
new trustee, and some newspapers at the 
time slyly hinted that the trusteeship was not 
a hereditary office. Asa matter of fact the 
Duke of Northumberland is a first-rate man 
of business and was appointed to the trustee- 
ship purely on his own merits. His grace 
has four stately homes in Northumberland, 
but resides principally at Alnwick Castle. 
The duchess has gone to Kielder. 
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Two Out of Five.—There are five ladies 
Grimston, three of whom are quite children. 
Lady Helen and her sister, Lady Hermione, 
are both out and are extremely clever and 
pretty young girls, Their father is, of course, 


Lord Verulam, who married a daughter of 
Sir Frederick UlricGraham. Lady Verulam is 
a granddaughter of a Duke of Somerset and 
married in the first instance Mr. Mackintosh 


LADY HELEN 


and subsequently the Earl of Verulam. 
Viscount Grimston, who is heir to the title, 
isa bright, pleasant-looking, popular young 
man. He is unmarried. He was born in 
April, 1880, just at the conclusion of the 
memorable general election that returned the 
Liberal party to power with such a sweeping 
majority. Both Lady Helen and Lady Her- 
mione are keen and skilful hockey players. 


The King’s Movements.— The King intends 
to have shooting parties at Windsor Castle 
towards the end of October, and among the 
guests who will be invited are the Marquis de 
Soveral, Count Albert Mensdorff, Count 
Wolff Metternich, Lord Esher, Lord Farquhar, 
Lord Stanley, Lord de Grey, Mr. John Ward, 
Lord Gosford, Lord Crichton, the Duke of 
Sutherland, and Mr. Carnaby Foster. The 
guests will be put up at the castle and the 
“ shoots ” will last three days. The principal 
preserves are in the neighbourhood of Cran- 
bourne Tower, Cumberland Lodge, the 
Obelisk, and Virginia Water. Prince Chris- 
tian and Captain Walter Campbell have been 
going their rounds most assiduously of late. 


King and Continent.—It would be as well 
not to place any confidence in the “ authen- 
tic” information given, or stated to have been 
given, by Rivieran mayors and other officials. 
The whole of the Riviera hopes that the King 
will go there in the spring, and the next best 
thing would be for the travelling public to 
believe that he is going there. But as a 
matter of fact the King does not make his 
plans so far in advance, They depend very 
much on events of the moment. The 
days of exact routine have passed, and the 
Court officials who are really in the King’s 
confidence and know his Majesty’s plans 
sooner than anyone else say that it is as 
impossible to prophesy in advance with any 
certainty what his Majesty’s private move- 
ments may be in the course of three months 


GRIMSTON 
The eldest daughter of the Earl of Verulam 
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as it would be in the case of any private 
person possessed of unlimited means, good 
health, and a desire for amusement. In the 
case of the Scotch voyage, for instance, the 
plans were altered from day 
to day. With regard to 
the Riviera the utmost that 
can be said is that the King 
may pay a visit to the south 
of France next year; but 
if so he will not start in 
January but will wait till 
about the end of February. 
The Victoria and Albert 
will be sent round and the 
King will join it by rail; he 
will live on board, and will 
keep up more state than he 
has been accustomed to in his 
previous visits. Also, he will 
not fix his moorings at Cannes, 
but will cruise from town to 
town and will visit the principal 
Italian ports, including Genoa 
and Naples. At thesame time 
this shadow of a plan is liable 
to alteration if international 
troubles or private health inter- 
vene, or if his Majesty should 
find that pressure of public 
business prevents his leaving 
England at that time. 

The King’s Fishing.—The King’s Aber- 
geldie and Balmoral waters on the Dee 
extend for fourteen miles down from the 
Bridge of Invercauld. This stretch contains 
many fine casts, five of which are as good 
as any on the Dee—even the Duke of Fife’s 
waters, which is saying a good deal. The 
fishing in the Muich, however, is quite 
different. It is a good trout stream, and the 
loch especially is full of trout, but there are 
no salmon. Queen Alexandra and Princess 
Victoria have both caught many trout in the 
loch. 


“Lady Fanny.” —Lord and Lady Tweed- 
mouth have been entertaining a succession of 
friends, including Lord Howe and Lady 
Curzon, at Guisachan. Lady Tweedmouth 
was better known formerly 
as Lady Fanny Marjori- 
banks, the wife of Mr. 
Edward Marjoribanks, the 
Liberal whip, and ‘in those 
happier days for Liberalism 
the house in :Piccadilly was 
a very favourite rendezvous 
for the party. Now Lady 
‘Tweedmouth receives the 
no longer united party at Brook 
House with magnificent hos- 
pitality. Invitations to Gui- 
sachan, however, are reserved 
for intimate friends. Tall, 
stately, exquisitely dressed and 
jewelled, possessing much of 
the cleverness of her mother, 
the late Frances Duchess of 
Marlborough, Lady T,weed- 
mouth makes a brilliant and 
charming hostess. 


Alice Hughes 


A Rising Diplomat.—lIt is 
the common lot of diplomacy 
that when you have become 
well known and popular in 
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one place you are transferred to another. 
Transfer, however, means promotion and 
higher salary. In the case of Mr. Bax- 
Ironside the change from Stockholm to 
Caracas is very great. The latter has a 
tropical climate, boasts a wonderful variety 
of objectionable insects, a population which 
is always convulsed by revolutions, and a 
series of governments which are ever on 
the verge of broken diplomatic relations and 
think very little of the murder of foreign 
diplomatists. On the other hand, as Minister 
he is independent, and the country may offer 
him a chance of showing resource and firm- 
ness—if diplomatic relations are not broken 
before he reaches it—and there is a good rise 
of salary. 


The Duke’s Hostess.—The visit of the 
Duke of Cambridge to Lord and Lady 
Feversham at Duncombe Hall is not by any 
means his first. They are old friends of his. 
Lady Feversham was one of the beautiful 
Grahams of Netherby, and Sir Richard Graham 
of Netherby, who married Lady Cynthia Dun- 
combe, is Lady Feversham’s nephew. Lady 
Feversham has known the sorrow of losing 
her son, the late Lord Helmsley, and the 
horror of finding fire and smoke leaping out 
in her own room at night. On the latter 
occasion, which occurred at Duncombe in 
1894, it was mainly owing to Lady Fever- 
sham’s bravery and presence of mind in 
rousing the whole household that they were 
not destroyed as well as the house. Lady 
Feversham is clever as well as brave, and her 
daughters owe much to her. 


Lady Inchiquin.—Lord and Lady Inchi- 
quin are at present entertaining at Dromoland. 
Lady Inchiquin, #ée Miss Johnston Foster, was 
the daughter of the late Mr. Johnston Foster 
of Moor Park near Ludlow, who left her that 
place and a fortune which has been stated at 
430,000 per annum. The Duchess of Somer- 
set helped to launch the family. Being a 
pretty girl who soon became popular, Miss 
Johnston Foster had only danced for a season 
or two when she married Mr. Julius O’Brien, 
then the heir of the late Lord Inchiquin, and 
the wedding was a very grand one. Since 


then they have succeeded to the title, and 
Moor Park has become the English seat of 
the Irish barony. Lady Inchiquin is fond of 
dogs and horses, flowers, and a country life. 


* Alice Hughes 
LADY HERMIONE GRIMSTON 


Lord Verulam’s younger daughter 
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WILLIAM ARTHUR AND DIGBY CODDINGTON 


sons of Mrs. Arthur Cayley and grandsons of Sir William Coddington, Bart. 


Born in the Baronetage.—The two little 
boys whose photographs appear above are 
the sons of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Cayley. One 
often hears the expression, “born in the 
peerage,” but the Masters Cayley may be said 
to have been born in the baronetage, their 
father being a cousin of Sir George Cayley of 
High Hall, Brompton, Yorkshire, while their 
mother is a daughter of Sir William Codding- 
ton of Wycollar, Blackburn, so that they are 
White Rose on one side of their family and Red 
Rose on the other. 


LORD BURGHERSH, ELDER SON OF LORD 


The Heir of 
Apethorpe Hall.— 
The handsome boy 
whose portrait ap- 
pears on this page is 
Lord Burghersh, 
eldest of the three 
charming children of 
Lord and Lady West- 
morland and heir to 
Apethorpe Hall and 
his father’s title, with 


once magnificent 
family estates. His 
full name is Vere 
Anthony Francis St. 
Clair Fane, and he 
kept his ninth birth- 
day on March 1s last. 
Well grown for his 
age and full of spirits 
he has very winning 
ways and_ inherits 
something of the 
beauty of his lovely 
mother, Lady West- 
morland. On both 
sides the little lord is 
descended from the 
great men of other 
days. His father’s 
family, the Fanes, are 
amongst the oldest in 
England, or rather of 
Wales, for the Fanes 
were originally ap 


Billingham Vanes and were 
famous in the Welsh 
marches when the 


Principality was yet 
independent. His mother is, of course, a 
daughter of the great house of St. Clair, once 
amongst the most powerful in Scotland 


though now shorn of its wealth and its power. 
Lady Westmorland’s brother, Lord Rosslyn, 
is the representative of the St. Clairs to-day. 
Lord Westmorland is the head of the house of 
Fane, and in the female line of the Nevilles, 
who were the first earls of Westmorland. 
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The Countess of Westmorland.—Tall 
and fair, beautifully proportioned and ex- 
quisitely dressed, Lady Westmorland, the 
mother of Lord Burghersh, is by many people 
considered to be the most beautiful of the five 
lovely daughters of Blanche, Lady Rosslyn ; 
and it must be confessed that when she enters 
a salon she looks as if she had. just walked 
out of a picture by Romney. Her manner, 
too, is delightful, her taste perfect, and her 
tact proverbial ; but she is neither so philan- 
thropic as her elder sister, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, so energetic as her younger sister, 
Lady Angela Forbes, so clever as her half- 
sister, Lady Warwick, nor so fortunate as her 
other half-sister, Lady Algernon Gordon- 
Lennox. She is, nevertheless, essentially a 
cultivated woman of the world, witty, cheerful, 
and original; she rides well, hunts much, 
and occasionally goes a-fishing in the Spey. 
If she was born with the fixed idea that there 
ought to be more than twenty shillings in a 
pound, that is one of the misfortunes which 
is shared by many of the greatest ladies 
of the land. 


The Earl of Westmorland.—Lord West- 
morland is not so well known to society as his 
beautiful wife, but his intimates declare he is 
a “jolly good fellow.” He is certainly very 
pleasant in his manner, an excellent shot, a 
pretty fair judge of a horse, and a good all- 
round sportsman. But he is not a wealthy 
peer and he does not race, though I believe 
he occasionally makes a little bet when he 
knows of a good thing. Because of his shooting 
and his general donxhomie he is in great 
demand at the best houses just at this time of 
the year, but his own shootings are all let, 
like the fine old family seat at Apethorpe. 
This, I may say, is not the present Lord West- 
morland’s fault, but is due to his predecessors 
and especially to the last earl, who was a poor 
business man though an excellent soldier, and 
who was always too keenly devoted to the 
turf. 
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A Ducal Silver Wedding.—During this 
week the Duke and Duchess of Somerset are 
celebrating their silver wedding at Maiden 
Bradley, near Bath, the principal seat of the 
dukedom. The duchess is one of the most 
all-round ladies in the peerage ; she is a good 
shot, a clever whip and keen bikist, has dabbled 
in motoring, drives the noble animal and 
rides him. She is interested in politics, is a 
kindly and gracious hostess, has very good 
taste in dress, furniture, and decoration, is 
fond of china, and writes pleasant 
articles on places she has seen and 
known. When it is added that she 
has splendid diamonds and _ was 
premiére duchess at the coronation 
perhaps enough has been said. Stay, 
she is a devoted sister and is much 
beloved by her numerous sisters. 


Bulstrode Park.—In view of the 
silver wedding celebration of the Duke 
and Duchess of Somerset it may be 
observed that Bulstrode Park, the 
Bucks residence of Sir John and Lady 
Gwendolen Ramsden, where they enter- 
tain week-end parties so pleasantly, 
once belonged to the dukedom. Lady 
Gwendolen was a daughter of the 
12th duke—“ the Sheridan duke,” as 
his brother called him in consequence 
of his marriage to the famous Miss 
Sheridan. She inherited very much 
of her mother’s beauty, and as she was 
a great favourite of her father he left 
her his favourite residence. Bulstrode 
is a very good house in a picturesque 
and well-wooded park not far from 


Beaconsfield. It lies in the “ week-end 
country.” Not far off are Tring, 


Aston,Clinton, Hall Barn, Wilton Park, 
Loudwater, Ditton Park, and other 
places of the same kind. 


An Anak of the Peerage.—The 
Duke of Somerset is a very tall man, 
and so are his brothers. It used to 
be a joke that he was “‘ very high up 
in the world” even before he became 
a duke. He is the eighteenth of his 
line from the great Duke of Somerset 
——Protector Somerset—but as the duke- 
dom has had some vicissitudes he is 
the 15th duke. He is a keen sports- 
man, goes down regularly to the Sey- 
mour Hotel at Totnes to shoot his 
coverts towards Berry Pomeroy Castle, 
hunts in the shires in the season, and 
is a tremendous walker. He knows 
how to use his fists, as an objectionable 
tramp once found out. He is a keen 
yachtsman and is a member of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron. As he was 
the son of a very younger son _ his 
prospects of the dukedom at birth were 
not worth considering, but fate favoured 
him. 


Literary Duchesses.—Her Grace of 
Sutherland possesses the gift of being 
able to write with much fluency and 
ease. She has contributed from time 
to time to several journals. The Duchess 
of Somerset has also a strongly-developed 
taste for literary work, and in spite of her 
fondness for outdoor sports and exercise 
finds time to write an occasional magazine 
article. Her grace, by the way, in the absence 
of a Duchess of Norfolk, is the premier duchess 
of England. The Duchess of Leeds has also 
contributed to different journals. She is a 
sister of Lord Durham. 
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A Philanthropic Peer.—Lord Shaftesbury, 
who with Lady Shaftesbury is entertaining a 
number of distinguished guests at Belfast 
Castle during the sitting of the British Associa- 
tion, is, of course, a grandson of the great 
philanthropist known as “ Lord Shaftesbury 


ONE OF OUR LITERARY DUCHESSES 


Her Grace of Somerset 


the Good.” The present earl is following in 
his grandsire’s footsteps, and with his charming 
wife is ever foremost in the promotion of 
charitable objects. Whilst quartered in Cork 
some years ago with his regiment, the roth 
Hussars, he took a principal part in an 
amateur performance of Les Cloches de 
Corneville, which had a most successful run 
of a week at the Cork Opera House. The 
performance was in aid of a local charity, 
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and Lord Shaftesbury, who possesses a fine 
tenor voice and acts well, largely contributed 
to the success of the piece. A few years ago 
Lord Shaftesbury sang with equal success to: 
rather a different but no less enthusiastic 
audience. This was the occasion when he 
attended a distribution of prizes at a London 
Board school, and delighted some hundred 
youngsters by giving them a rendering of “I 
want yer, ma honey.” Belfast Castle and 
the adjoining estate were inherited by the late 
Lady Shaftesbury from her father, 
Lord Donegal. 


The Viceroy’s Powers.—The new 
Viceroy of Ireland will make his state 
entrance into Dublin after his return 
from Scotland at the end of this month 
or beginning of October. From the 
time of his appointment he is entitled 
to be styled ‘his excellency,”’ and 
Lady Dudley by courtesy will be styled 
“her excellency.” In conversation 
the Lord Lieutenant is addressed as 
“sir,” just as is royalty, and he takes 
precedence in Ireland of all except 
the actual Sovereign—even of the 
Prince of Wales. One of Lord Cado- 
gan’s most difficult tasks was to so 
comport himself during the visit of the 
Duke of York in 1897 that he should 
not derogate from his official position 
as representative of the Sovereign and 
at the same time should not appear 
to presume at the expense of royalty. 
His success in this difficult matter was 
a triumph of tact. It may be added 
that guests who stay at the viceregal 
lodge or castle are expected to rise 
when the Viceroy enters and the ladies 
to curtsey when they meet him. 


The Viceroy’s Knights.—Among 
other regal privileges exercised by the 
Viceroy of Ireland is that of making 
knights. Formerly the power was real 
and actual, and the Viceroy could at 
his own pleasure confer knighthood 
on his followers. Now, however, he 
submits a list to the Ministry, which 
has to receive their approval first. 
Then the ceremony of knight- 
ing is performed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. Formerly he 
used to borrow a sword for 
the purpose from one of the 
A.D.C.’s, who 
received a fee 
of £5 for the 
service ; but it 
happened that 
on one occa- 
sion an A.D.C. 
who was called 
on to lend his 
sword de- 
clared that a 
British — officer 
could not de- 
liver up his 
sword of his 
own will with- 
out disgrace, and so, after that, a special 
sword was prepared. During the season the 
Viceroy resides at the castle and maintains 
great state. A “court circular” is issued 
which chronicles the doings of all the vice- 
regal party and contains accounts of the 
drawing-rooms, levées, state balls, and any 
other functions which the Viceroy may give 
or attend. Presentations to the Viceroy are 
equivalent to presentations to the Sovereign. 
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Visitor to the Cape.—Lady Morpeth goes 
out at the end of this month to South Africa 
to join Lord Morpeth at the Cape. 
travel with Lord and Lady Grey. 
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She will 
Lady 


Morpeth, ée Miss Rhoda l’Estrange, was 


daughter of Colonel Paget 1’Estrange. 
Muncaster, who was the daughter of Mr. Edmund lEstrange of 
Tynte Lodge in county Leitrim. 
Lord and Lady Muncaster, who have no children, and they managed 
the wedding for her as if she had been their own daughter. 
marriage united two powerful north country families. 
was a pretty girl, and her beauty has improved with matron- 
hood. She is fond of flowers, travelling, and needlework. 
Her interest in politics is rather lessened by her husband’s 


want of success. 


Countess Amherst.—Lord and Lady Amherst are spending 
the “Scotch season” at Uppat House, Sutherland. 
good salmon-fishing in the Brora and plenty of deer in the 
Lord Amherst is a sportsman of the older and more 
athletic school and prefers deer-stalking to deer-driving. 
Lady Amherst is the daughter of Mr. Edmund Probyn, a 
Gloucestershire squire of considerable landed estate. 
She first married, as his second wife, the Earl of Lis- f 
burne, grandfather of the present peer, and after his 
death she espoused, also as his second wife, Lord 
She is one of the handsomest ladies 
in the county of Kent, always famous for 
beauty. At Montreal and in the large house ¢ 
just out of Belgrave Square she enter- 
fill the 
former for the West Kent hunt ball 


forest. 


Amherst. 


tains splendidly. She will 


in the winter. 


Marquis of Titchfield.—In 


March next year the Marquis 
of Titchfield, heir to the 
Duke of Portland, will be 
ten years old. This 
young gentleman has 
already had some ex- 
periences. He was in 
the Oxford wing at 
Welbeck when it was 
destroyed by fire in 
1901, but was saved 
by hisnurse. His por- 
trait has been exhibited 

in the Royal Academy. 
When he was_ born 
there had not been a 
Marquis of Titchfield 
for forty-nine years. 


She is a cousin of Lady 
She was practically adopted by 


The 
Lady Morpeth 


There is 


THE EARL OF KINNOULI 


Who is engaged to be married to Miss Molly Darell 


A HOUSE PARTY AT CROM CASTLE, LORD ERNE'’S SEAT 


THE TATEER 


An Interesting Engagement.—Lord Kin- 


noull, 


whose engagement to 


Miss Molly 


Darell has just been announced, is a good- 
looking widower of forty-seven and one of the 


youngest grandfathers in the peerage. 
he and his fiancée are devoted to music, Miss Darell being an 
excellent violinist while Lord Kinnoull is a capital pianist and a 
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Both 


composer of some note. In 
addition to Dupplin Castle, 
a valuable property near 
Perth, he owns a delightful 
little house in Chapel Street, 
Mayfair, where his enter- 
taining takes the form of 
musical parties. His first 
wife, who died in 1g00, was 
a daughter of the late Mr. 
John Hawke. His only 
son, Viscount Dupplin, was 
married last year. One of 
his sisters is the widow of 
Mr. Walter Hadow, the 
famous cricketer. 


A Fashionable Engage- 
ment. — Engagements are 
contagious. The engage- 
ment of Mr. John Savile, 
half-brother and_heir-pre- 
sumptive to the Earl of 
Mexborough, is quickly 
followed by that of Mr. 
George Savile, the third 
brother, to Lady Mar- 
garet Forbes, youngest 
sister of the Earl of 
Granard. As _ things 
now stand there are 
only two lives between 
Mr. George Savile and 
the earldom, but Mr. 
John Savile’s marriage 
will probably alter this. 
Lady Margaret Forbes 
is little more than a 
débutante. The mar- 
riage is a Roman 
Catholic one, both the 
parties belonging to the 


foremost section of 
Romanist society in 
England, 
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The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—The Hon. Gerald Ward, Captain Leslie, Lord Erne, Lady Evelyn Ward, Lady Mabel Crichton, Miss 
Dennistown, Lady Delmare, Lord Crichton; middle row—Colonel Crichton, Lady Erne, Princess Margaret of Connaught, Duke of Connaught, Duchess of 
Cennaught, Lady Alexandra Hamilton, Mrs. Leslie, Lord Hyde; front row—Lord Ingestre, Captain Lascelles, the Hon. Arthur Crichton, Lord Cole 
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MR. HALL CAINE’S PLAY. “THE ETERNAL CITY 


Drawn by G. Wilson Nesbit 
MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER, WHO WILL PLAY THE PART OF ‘*ROMA” AT HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
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("-THE ENGLISH AND THE AMERICAN HEROINES, 


MISS VIOLA ALLEN (AS “GLORY QUAYLE ), WHO WILL PLAY THE PART IN AMERICA 
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rs. Campbell Praed in My Australian Girlhood’ gives you 
with the practised pen of a novelist the vivid impressions of 

an adventurous childhood. It is odd to think that her reminiscences 
go back to a time when the black man, now nearly extinct, was 
almost the sole inhabitant of Queensland. Iam glad to find that 
Mrs. Campbell Praed sees two sides to the question of his extinction. 
The feeling of most Queenslanders towards the native is that of 
Artemus Ward towards the Indian : 
nearer and nearer to the setting sun. 


“The Injuns are being druv 
It’s rayther rough on the 
setting sun, but I’m rejiced to hear it. Injuns is pizen wherever 
found.” 

But Mrs. Campbell Praed is candid enough to admit that in their 


ferocity and treachery the 
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ABOUT BOOKS. 


since he had for months miles of the most arduous climbing of the 
Himalayas in search of his quarry. What nerve, pluck, staying 
power, perseverance under heart-sickening discouragement, fortitude 
under heart-breaking disappointment and hardship, in order to shoot 


a sheep ! 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 
Even for an egg-shell. 


The “politics” of the title refer chiefly to Lord Ronaldshay’s 
travels for the purpose of investigating the Russo-Anglo-Persian 
problem. England uses these two sick men, Persia and Turkey, as 
the Kerry omedhawn in O’Connell’s illustration used his old caubeen, 
O’Connell, when reproached for the support of “the base, brutal, 


and bloody Whigs,” as he 


blacks but bettered the in- 
struction given them by the 
The 
ever, was not the most terrible 


settlers. native, how- 
enemy of the settler as the 
following story—one of many 
of the kind—will convince 
you :— 

“A woman whose hus- 
band and his mate had left 
her with her little child of 
three on the track, while they 
for 
frightened and followed them, 
leaving the little one tied to 
They had 
got lost in the trackless forest 
and so did she. All that day 
and all the next night they 
wandered in the bush, and 
when the men at last found 
themselves at the little village 
they had left the woman and 
the child were still missing. 


searched water, got 


a gum sapling. 


‘Search parties were sent 
out for the woman and child, 
and very soon by the side of 
the track the child was found ; 
but the horror of the thing 
was that the soldier ants had 
attacked the defenceless baby, 
and before it died the poor 
mite had gone through the 
torture to which Red Indians 
used sometimes to condemn 
their enemies. Its skin was 
literally eaten, and they buried 
what remained under the gum 
sapling to which it had been 


Eee 


tied. In the meantime the 
mother, perishing with thirst, 
had been found by a shepherd 
near the township. He brought her there and she told her story. 
The search party returned, and a black boy riding ahead met her 
and blurted out the news of what they had discovered. On hearing 
it the woman lost her reason and died soon afterwards in the 
asylum of the district.” 

It is curious how deep a fascination such books as Lord 
Ronaldshay’s Sport and Politics under an Eastern Shy? and 
Sir Martin Conway’s book of climbing, travel, and exploration, 
Aconcagua and Tierra del Fuego have even upon a man like 
me, who am neither a mountaineer nor a sportsman. Indeed, | 
might call Lord Ronaldshay a mountaineer as well as a sportsman, 


THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY 
From Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. 
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RE | had called them, replied in 
(eskeepenthe 
Whigs upon their legs for the 


his defence, 


same reason that the Kerry 
omedhawn stuck his caubeen 
into a broken pane—not to 
let in the light but to keep 
But the Rus- 
sian rain is so persistent and 


out the rain,” 


insinuating, not to say in- 
that, it 
working its way in. 


sidious, is slowly 
Lord 
Ronaldshay insists that the 
policy of Russia is to-day 
precisely what Palmerston 
described it fifty years ago: 
“The policy and practice of 
the Russian Government has 
always been to push forward 
its encroachments as fast and 
as far as the apathy of other 
governments would allow it 
to go; but always to stop 
eke and retire when it was met 
See with decided resistance, and 
wait for the next 
opportunity to 
make another spring on its 


then to 
favourable 


intended victim.” 

How the policy of Russia 
differs, except in its persist- 
ence, from that of France, 
Germany, England, or any 
other progressive Power I 
never could see. I need not 
that Aconcagua and 
Tierra del Fuego, being by 
Sir 
record also of 


say 


Martin Conway, is a 


: indomitable 
Metcalfe, Richmond, Yorks 


No 
doubt, as Sir Martin says, 


pluck and endurance. 
(William Blackwood and Sons) 

Aconcagua was in one sense 
neither a difficult nor a dangerous mountain to climb. ‘ From 
bottom to top there is not a step of any difficulty whatever upon 
But the cold was 
insupportable and the thin air all but unbreathable. It was a 
wonderful climb, and alas, as the preface pathetically tells you, Sir 


MILES BARRY. 


it—not a step that a child could not take.” 


Martin’s last. 


1 My AusTrALIAN GirLHoop: Sketches and Impressions of Bush Life. 
Campbell Praed. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 

2 SporT AND POLITICS UNDER AN EASTERN SKY. 
(London: William Blackwood & Sons.) 

3 ACONCAGUA AND TIERRA DEL FuEGo. 
Cassell & Co.) 


By Mrs. 
By the Earl of Ronaldshay. 


By Sir Martin Conway. (London: 
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THE TATLER 


PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. — 


MM" Tree has found the work in Ze Eternal City so heavy that ] should like to think that the enterprise of Mr. Rendle and Mr.. 


he has postponed the production from Saturday to Thursday, 
by which time it is hoped everything will be ready. Great curiosity 
has been raised by the production, and Mr. Hart has been besieged 


by the gossips. He has kept 
them skilfully at bay, however. 


M" Leslie Stuart’s new 

opera, the book of which 
has been written by Mr. Paul 
Potter and which will be pro- 
duced at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre when Zhree Little 
Waids have had their say, 
deals with a schoolgirl who is 
mistaken at the stockbroker’s 
office for a typewriter. The 
opening sceneis in the grounds 
of a convent (Mr. Stuart is a 
Roman Catholic as you may 
know), and the second act 
takes place in the stockbroker’s 
office. 1 am anxious to see 
what sort of book Mr. Potter 
can turn out. I do not think 
it will be difficult to beat our 
home-made material. Mr. 
Frohman is going to mount it 
on the most lavish scale. 


NV ie Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
was at Dunrobin, where 
she met the King, her husband, 
Mr. Dion Boucicault, was busy 
at New York, where he went 
for the production of /77s, 
which took place on Monday 
at the Criterion Theatre with 
Mr. Oscar Asche in his original 
part. Miss Virginia Harned, 
the wife of Mr. E. H. Sothern, 
plays the part of Iris, Mr. 
Asche will remain with Mr. 
Frohman until Mr. Tree’s 
production of Richard IT. 


he Opera season at Covent 
Garden is nearing its 
close, but Londoners will still 
have an opportunity of testing 
it, for it goes straight to Mr. 
Robert Arthurs beautiful 
theatre at Kennington, a house 
that might well be imitated in 
point of construction in the 
West-end. The other evening 
I went to hear 7he Lily of 
Killarney. It is quite the 
most old-fashioned opera in 
English that I know, more so, 
I think, than J/aritana or 
The Bohemian Girl. In fact, 
it is more a cantata than an 
opera, but it contains some 
pretty music, and when we 
have such an artist as Mr. 
Joseph O’Mara singing that 
music the work is a pleasure 
to listen to. Miss Fanny 
Moody is at her best in this 
opera, where she sings with 
the instincts of a great artist. 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS IDA WORSLEY IN ‘A COUNTRY GIRL” 


When she played Miss Maggie May's part of the Princess during the latter's absence 
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Forsyth had been rewarded, and that we were going to have a 
repetition of this English season on another occasion. What has 
struck me more than anything else about the audience is that it 


seems to be drawn from quite 
a different class from that 
which attends the spoken play. 


err Richard Eckhold, the 
principal conductor of the 
Moody-Manners Opera Com- 
pany, was born at Schandau, 
Germany, in 1855, and received 
his musical education at the 
Dresden Conservatoire, enter- 
ing when only twelve years of 
age. At seventeen the young 
musician joined the Royal 
Opera at Dresden, and three 
years later was first violin. 
He next joined the orchestra 
of the Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg as solo violinist and 
second conductor. In 1895 
Herr Eckhold came to England 
as musical director of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, con- 
ducting Zhe Meistersinger, 
Tristan and Tsolde, The 
Valkyrie, and Siegfried on 
their first production in English. 
Last September he was en- 
gaged by Mr. Grau to conduct 
at the Grand Opera House, 
New York. Herr Eckhold is 
a devoted follower of Wagner. 


t the Alhambra Theatre 
there is a stage carpenter 
named James Lennard, whose 
life is an illustration of the 
strange tricks that fate may 
play with the most industrious. 
More than ten years ago, when 
he was a stage carpenter at the 
Princess’s, he was a pupil at 
the Italian School of Music 
and the only Britisher attend- 
ing the class. He had a good 
tenor voice and won the silver 
medal with certificate that en- 
titled him to a scholarship in 
Italy. On account of his 
mother and sister he was, 
however, unable to leave Lon- 
don to take advantage of the 
success that he had won; and 
on the stage, but never in view 
of the audience, he still re- 
mains to follow his trade. He 
is a good linguist, speaking 
French, German, and Italian 
fluently. Foreign artistes at 
the Alhambra often mistake 
him fora native of France or 
Germany. He was born ona 
troopship voyaging from Ports- 
mouth to Malta, his father, 
an Irishman, being at that 
time a sergeant in the 2nd 
Queen’s Royals. 
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AN INDIAN COMIC ACTOR 


Mr. Baliwalla as an Indian nobleman in a Turkish 
drama called Nazam 


M r. Baliwalla is the most celebrated comic 

actor in India, 
of the oldest Parsee theatrical company, 
having been connected with it for about thirty 
years. He was. born in 1853, and began his 
career aS a compositor in an insignificant 
printing office, but being a born actor he soon 
attracted the notice of the manager of the first 
Parsee theatrical company, and his father (who 
was a good amateur actor) was coaxed to allow 
his son to join the troupe. He soon attracted 
the attention of the native princes and was 
invited to visit their states. His fame rapidly 
spread, and he visited Burma, Siam, the 
Straits, Hong Kong, and other eastern cities. 
He. made an immense fortune in Upper 
Burma, and returned to Bombay rich in 
wealth as well as reputation. 


M: Baliwalla is very enterprising, and 
made up his mind to visit England at 
the time of the last London Exhibition. He 
appeared at Portland Hall and performed 
first in Hindustani. His visit was a failure 
from a pecuniary point of view, but he 
learnt much. Returning to India he was 
presented with a purse to mitigate his losses 
abroad. He built a new theatre called the 
Novelty, and became the sole proprietor of 
the Victoria Theatrical Company. He intro- 
duced radical changes on the Indian stage 
and did much to improve its tone. He has 
the credit of introducing native actresses for 
the first time in India. The Bombay public 
has started a fund to help him build a new 
theatre, which will cost about £10,000. 


] believe I was the first to announce that 

Mr. Gordon Craig was going to mount 
Mr. Lawrence Housman’s Mystery Play, 
which is called Bethlehem. In order that 
the censor may not be able to intervene in 
his foolish way the play will be given under 
conditions where his brief authority will be 
completely powerless. The play will be pro- 
duced on or about December 13, and will be 
given at Oxford about the same time. The 
fact that the Church in the persons of the 
Rey. Percy Dearmer and the Rev. J. F. H. 
Peile of University College, Oxford, have 
placed their names on the preliminary 


He is the proprietor . 


announcement ought to assure anybody that 
the play will be treated with reverence. Of 
course, people differ in their ideas as to what is 
reverence. Personally I have the very 
greatest admiration for the genius of Mr. 
Gordon Craig as a stage producer, and it was 
to me a source of disappointment that his 
season at the Queen’s Theatre failed to draw. 


@[abe fact is that the average theatre critic is 
a perfectly stodgy and ‘unimaginative 
person. Thus when Mr. Gordon Craig used 
long white floating strips of cloth to give a 
sense of the breeze and of the outdoor 
feeling in Acts and Galatea the “gentlemen 
of the press,” as the cheap showman calls 
them, were very much worried over these 
“tapes.” It seems perfectly clear that thcre 
is no such thing as correct costume or correct 
anything in a play dealing in unnatural 
language with supernatural things. I shall 
await the production of Bethlehem with 
interest, not merely for its literary or dramatic 
qualities but for the ingenious and thoughtful 
setting which Mr. Gordon Craig will give it. 


M iss Ethel Warwick, who is appearing 

with Miss Nance O’Neil at the 
Adelphi, has attracted much notice, and a 
proportionate amount of appreciation, by 
her delightfully fresh and charming per- 
formance as the younger sister in Suder- 
mann’s tragic play. It is very little more 
than two years since Miss Warwick adopted 
the stage as a profession. She had been 
an art student previous to that, and was 
progressing well enough to please her masters 
when the acting fever came and changed the 
current of her ambitions. After she had 
ceased to be a pupil of Mr. Henry Neville, in 
whose company she filled a small part in 


MR. BALIWALLA 


In his usual Parsee costume 


The Corsican Brothers, Miss Warwick got 
an engagement from Mr. Tree for Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in October, 1900, played a 
couple of small parts, and on the suburban 
tour during the following summer was given 
more important work, 


ast season Miss Warwick played Muriel 
Eden in Zhe Gay Lord Quex for some 
months on tour, afterwards returning to town 
for a small part in The Twin Sister on 
January 1 this year. Fromthe Duke of York’s 
she went to Wyndham’s, appearing there in 
Heard at the Telephone, The End of a 
Story, and Why Women Weep. At the 
Adelphi, in addition to Marie in Magda, she 
also has the part of Nanine in Camille. 
Miss Warwick, who is a native of London, 
is tall with a graceful figure, is very good 
looking, and has a well-modulated voice. 
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THE 


Mr. Baliwalla as the Brahmin in Harishchandra, a 
play which has run 4oo nights 


INDIAN DAN LENO 


correspondent points out that Mr. Cyril 
Maude had appeared in London before 
1887: ‘I remember seeing him as Alaric 
Baffin in Zhe Candidate at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Greenwich, in the summer 
of 1885, when Miss Emery’s brother, Mr. 
Edward Emery, was also in the cast.” 


M: E. G, Saunders, the managing director 

of the Coronet and the handsome 
Camden theatres, has engaged Mr. Harry 
Randall and Mr. Ernest Shand for his forth- 
coming pantomime at the Camden ; for the 
Coronet he has secured Mr. Johnny Schofield 
and Mr. Blakely for his pantomime. 


Me: Mabel Love has been making a figure 
for herself in Sweet and Twenty on 
tour, and during the last two weeks she has 
been in the suburbs of her native town. Miss 
Love is ambitious and wants to make a success 
of a play which does not rely on dancing. She 
deserves to succeed for she has worked hard. 


‘The Irish drama has a wonderful vitality. 

A play about Robert Emmet has been 
produced in New York, where Mr. Denis 
O’Sullivan is starring in a stock season at 
San Francisco in Arvah Na Pogue, The 
Shaughraun, and The Colleen Bawn. He 
sings fifteen Irish songs in these plays. 


iss Evie Greene, without being crazy 
about motoring, is very fond of the 
sport, and is trying tolearn more about it than 
merely to steer clear of accidents. She takes 
a practical interest in the mechanism of the 
Daimler that she drives and hopes in time 
to know as much about the working of the 
machine and the repairing of slight mishaps 
to it as do some of the chauffeurs that attempt 
to defy the laws of gravitation and those of 
the country police. She has driven the car at 
night to Maidenhead from Daly’s after the 
curtain fell on the Country Girl and felt all 
the better for the exhilarating rush through the 
air in the light of a summer moon. Miss 
Greene has been spending the past few 
months near the river, passing all the ava l- 
able hours in gardening, boating, or motoring ; 
and so browned are her arms and hands by 
the sun that they require no make-up when 
she prepares at the theatre to go on as Nan. 
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Maids.” 


“Three Little 


in 


Miss Muriel Kennedy 


Foulsham & Banfield 


Three Little Maids at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, came to London from Glasgow 


Miss Muriel Kennedy, who has recently been appearing as Lady Marjorie Crichton in 


She afterwards went to the Lyric, where for a while she was one of 


ago returned to Mr. George Edwardes’s management for the production at the Apollo of the piece in which 


and went on the stage for the first time at Daly's Theatre in A Greet Slave. 


just four years ago, 


"in Florodora, and a few months 


the ‘‘six pretty maidens 


her name now appears on the programme at the Prince of Wales's 
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Clubs 


where 


Players 


and Playgoers 
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Meet. 


THE GARRICK CLUB 


robably no part of London clubland has such fascination for 
the Bohemian onlooker as the clubs where actors most do 


congregate. There are practically only 
two clubs more or less confined to 
actors, namely, the Garrick in Garrick 
Street and the Green Room in Lei- 
‘cester Square, but there are several 
other clubs where actors are members. 


he Garrick is the older club. 
Founded in 1831 it has a 
membership of 650, and the heavy 
entrance fee of 20 guineas, plus the 
annual subscription of Io guineas, 
keeps the membership very select. 
The Garrick describes itself as “an 
institution for the general patronage 
of the drama, for the purposes of 
combining the use of a club with 
economical principles and a literary 
society, for bringing together sup- 
porters of the drama, and for the for- 
mation of a theatrical library with 
works on costumes.” The club pos- 
sesses a splendid collection of theatri- 
‘cal paintings and drawings by Charles 
Mathews which visitors may see on 
Wednesdays, but on no other days 
may visitors be introduced to the 
coffee and smoking rooms. There 


is a strangers’ room where a member may entertain his friends. 
§ y 


THE SAVAGE CLUB 


THE NEW GREEN ROOM CLUB DINING-ROOM 


The room is very interesting after a first-night, for actors bring their 


friends and discuss the play in the frankest manner. One of the 
most constant attendants at the club is Sir Squire Bancroft, who 


may be seen any afternoon in his 
memorable tall silk hat and shep- 
herd plaid trousers swinging along 
Leicester Square on his way to 
the Garrick. Sir Henry Irving is 
often to be seen there, and has 
given many a delightful dinner to 
his friends. 


“phe Green Room Club started 

much less gorgeously in 1877. 
It has, under the paternal care 
of Mr. Delachar, however, grown 
in numbers and importance. For 
many years it had its home in 
small premises in Bedford Street, 
entered by a long mysterious 
passage. But the club has waxed 
strong under the fostering care of 
the honorary secretary, Mr. George 
Delachar, one of the most enthu- 


THE O.P. CLUB DINING-ROOM 
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NEW GREEN ROOM CLUB 


siastic of first-nighters, and quite recently it has shifted to splendid 
rooms in the block erected by the Thurstons in Leicester Square. 


The club occupies five floors. On the 
second there is the club and card-room 
and the steward’s office, on the third 
there is a spacious writing-room, the 
kitchens are on the fourth floor, the 
members’ dining-room on the fifth, 
and there is a loft on the sixth, The 
new premises were built by Wimperis 
and East from designs by Messrs. 
Prestige. 


Playgoers have several clubs, the 

best known of them being the 
Playgoers’ and the O.P. The Play- 
goers’ have excellent rooms _ in 
Clement’s Inn, while the O.P. has 
a capital suite in the Piazza, Covent 
Garden, a_ region reminiscent of 
entertainments of divers kinds. The 
Playgoers’ Club was founded in 
1884 by Mr. Carl Hentschel and 
Mr. Heneage Mandell. It was con- 
verted into a limited liability com- 
pany in 1901. The Playgoers’ hold 
their functions in the Hotel Cecil. 
The O.P. Club, which numbers 800 
members, celebrates its big occasions 
at the “Cri.” It will entertain Sir 


Charles Wyndham there on October 12. 


he Savage Club in Adelphi Terrace is crowded with actors. 
Founded in 1857, it has 600 members. It is famous for 


its genial hospitality and benevo- 
lence. A somewhat similar club is 
the Eccentric in Shaftesbury Avenue 
above the Monico. The members 
often go ev masse to one theatre. 


‘The Beefsteak Club in Green 
Street, Leicester Square, has 
several actor members (such as Mr. 
George Alexander, Mr, Allan Aynes- 
worth, Mr. Bourchier, Mr. Dion 
Boucicault), but it is not to be con- 
fused with the famous Beefsteak 
Society which began its career in 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1735 
and ended it in the Lyceum in 1867, 
when it was dissolved. The club 
was held at Covent Garden, 1735- 
1808 ; at the Bedford Coffee House, 
1808-9 and 1830-8; and at the 
Lyceum, 1809-30 and 1838-67. 
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Mr. Pinero’s Stepdaughter. Miss Myra Hamilton. 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Myra Hamilton is the stepdaughter of Mr. Pinero. She has written a great many stories and a charming volume of fairy ta.es 
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“THE ETERNAL CITY” 


The American Heroine of Mr. Caine’s Play. 


“Phe production of the dramatised version 

of Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, 7e Eternal 
City, will be produced to-morrow week at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, for Mr. Tree has changed 
the designation of his fine playhouse in 
honour of Edward VII. Like everything 
that Mr. Hall Caine touches the production 
of The Eternal City is on a sort of cosmo- 
politan scale. It will be produced almost 
simultaneously in the provinces and in 
America. In London Miss Constance Collier 
will be Roma, in the provinces the part will 


be taken up by Miss Maud Jeffries, while - 


the American public will find the part pre- 
sented by Miss Viola Allen. 


iss Allen is a favourite in 
America ; her latest 7éZe 
has been that of Julia in a 
beautiu: production of The 
Hunchback, and before that 
she played Dolores in The 
Palace of the King and Glory 
Quayle in The Christian, In 
all these impersonations she 
has had very great artistic 
and popular success, and her 
position asa “star” is second 
to none on the American 
boards. 


iss Allen, who is of English 
and American parentage, 
began her stage career in her 
early teens. Her first part was 
Esmeralda in Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett’s play of that name. 
Later she played most of the 
great Shaksperean and othe; 
parts with one or other of the 
distinguished American actors, 
including Joseph Jefferson. Still 
later she was leading lady in 
Mr. Frohman’s_ Empire 
Theatre Company and played 
in the works of English dra- 
matists — Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Grundy, and Mr. Pinero—with 
a success which sometimes 
eclipsed that of her prede- 
cessors in London. At the 
invitation of a new organisation, 
Messrs. Liebler and Co., she 
became a “star” and formed 
a company of her own. Her 
first play was Mr. Hall Caine’s Christian, 
which she performed for two years and then 
sent on tour with various companies. After- 
wards came Mr. Crawford’s The Palace of 
the King, and more recently 7he Hunchback. 
It is only a statement of fact that Miss Allen’s 
success was the early foundation of the Liebler 
company, an enterprising organisation which 
has since undertaken the tours of Signora 
Duse, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew, and others. 


Mes Allen is not merely leading lady in 

the sense in which it is known 
in England; she is also one of the chief 
producers of the plays in which she appears 
and is, perhaps, mainly responsible for the 


* drama. 


choice of them. Thus far her judgment has 
at least been justified by extraordinary success, 
and her productions have shown exceptional 
knowledge of the public taste. She certainly 
does not spare herself. In preparation for 7e 
Eternal City she crossed’ from America at 
the beginning of June and made her way to 
Rome, where she purchased costumes of many 
kinds, countless photographs, and various 
other stage properties. It was partly by her 
sugg stion and through her instrumentality that 
Signor Mascagni was commissioned to write 
the instrumental music to Mr. Hall Caine’s 
So successful an artiste can be per- 


MISS VIOLA ALLEN 


mitted to spend the money of her business 
orgaaisation freely, and the Lieblers, in the 
person of their director, Mr. G. C. Tyler, have 
at all times supplemented and supported Miss 
Allen’s efforts with extraordinary liberality. 


he American Eternal City, which is to 
appear first in Washington on Septem- 
ber 29, will be a production in no sense 
inferior in point of scenic splendour to that of 
Mr. Tree at His Majesty’s Theatre. The 
company engaged by Mr. Tyler to support 
Miss Allen contains some distinguished Ameri- 
can names, including Mr. E. J. Morgan (who 
was seen at the Adelphi in the rather unlucky 
Heart of Maryland), Mr. E. M. Holland, 
and Mr. De Bellevilie. 
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M iss Viola Allen as an actress may be said 
to resemble Miss Winifred Emery more 
than any other lady on the English stage. 
There is a certain personal resemblance and 
a still more marked similarity of method and 
of voice. Her voice is. perhaps her most 
remarkable natural gift, being of very unusual 


“quality, combining strength and force with 


the most ‘simple but searching tenderness, 
Her pathos is very true and_ touching, 
and this quality, with that of charm, con- 
stitutes a never-failing attraction of a most 
sympathetic artiste. But Miss Allen is also 
a student of the higher art, and she has 
not rarely shown imagination 
and a very sure and subtle in- 
sight. Her humour has not 
lately had a: good opportunity 
of revealing itself, but some of 
‘the love scenes in Zhe Palace 
of the King were played with 
great delicacy and charm. On 
the whole, charm and sympathy 
with a good deal of intensity 
may be said to be her principal 
characteristics, and to. these 
qualities, no doubt, are due the 
extraordinary hold which she 
has on the American playgoing 
public, 


M iss Allen has undoubtedly 
: that indescribable power 
of putting herself abréast of 
her audience, which is seen 
in one or two of our English 
actresses (notably Miss Terry), 
which more than artistic power 
itself counts for success. -She 
is what is called ‘a woman’s 
actress,” meaning that women 
are her most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. In her private life 
also Miss Allen very naturally 
supports th’s character, being 
personally very much beloved 
by her own sex. Her devotion 
to her work is absolute, and 
she is essentially the actress— 
except off the stage, where (a 
somewhat unusual circumstance 
in her profession) the actress 
entirely disappears and she is 
herself. 


iola Allen sailed for New York on August 

16, but it is not unlikely that she may 
return to England before long, and at the 
request of many friends in this country make 
an appearance for the first time on the Eng- 
lish stage. We think we can promise her a 
cordial welcome and a sympathetic hearing 
whenever the time comes for her London dédwt. 


r. Mark Ambient and Mr, Wilton Heriot’s 
play, A Little Ray of Sunshine, has 
been produced in Sydney with immense 
success by Mr. Frank Thornton, who is a 
great favourite in Australia, and himself plays 
the “ Little Ray,” supported by Mr. Joseph 
Wilson, Miss Kate Lee, and an _ excellent 
all-round company. 
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“MAINLY ABOUT PEOPLE” 
By Walter Emanuel. Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


Kings 

ings are people although they do not 

always know it. 

Nearly every Country has one of them, 
and a certain section of their subjects use 
them for shooting at. The stout ones are 
always hit and the thin ones only occasionally. 

The head of the King business just now 
is the one in Germany. Entirely by his own 
efforts he has worked himself up to the top of 
his profession. He isclever beyond measure 
and can even do everything. For instance, 
he recently designed a silver centrepiece for 
his colleague, the King of England. Other- 
wise he has.always been friendly to this 
Country. 

He is not very stout and has only been 
hit once. But it made him very angry indeed, 
and a newspaper reporter who declared that 
red blood flowed was flung into prison for 
lose-majesté. 

Some Kings, however, are very nice to the 
Press. Once, when one had been abroad, on 
arriving at the Station he embraced his 
sister-in-law. An artist began to make a 
sketch of the incident. The amiable Monarch, 
noticing this, remained in the position for 
half an hour that the artist might finish his 
drawing. 

. The most disobliging one is called the 
Sulking of Turkey. He dislikes publicity, and 
will not advertise. 

Beggars 

Beggars are people who get wives and 
nine children without - originally consulting 
you, and then coolly expect you to support the 
lot. 

A perfect stranger will even come up to 
you and ask you to give him a penny, when 


you would not even have lent him that 
amount. 

They are sometimes very touchy, and need 
the - most careful 
handling. Offer food 


to one who tells you 
he is starving and he 
will fly into a rage. 
They are 
rally very dirty, and if 
you complain of. it 
they will tell 
you that dirt 


gene- 


is the poor 
man’s over- 
coat. 


Some of them become very wealthy, 
others remain poor; and a case has been 
known where in a house containing nine 
persons there was only one brush. One half 
of this was reserved for hair and clothes, the 
other half was used for teeth, nails, and 
dusting. 

Soldiers 

Soldiers are men dressed up. Some 
of them are very pretty, though a new 
cap (or head-jeer), was recently served 
out to the Guards to test their discipline. 
An amusing species of soldier is the 
Highlander. *He wears a short skirt. 
These skirts, however, have been objected 
to by the Society for the Propagation of 
Propriety, and it is rumoured that they 
are to be lengthened so as to come down 
totheankle. The same Societyis making 
great efforts to improve the language of 
the soldier, and a pro- 
posal has been made that 
in future one of the 
Society’s inspectors shall 
be present at every battle 
to take down the names 
of the men who use bad 
words when fighting. 

Recently some sur- 
prise has been expressed 
that our arms were not more speedily success- 
ful in South Africa, and it is now pretty 
generally realised that the training of our men 
has not been what it should. Accordingly, 
steps are being taken to remedy this. As 
mentioned the Guards’ caps have already 
been altered, and a new method of presenting 
arms is, it is reported, on the point of being 
introduced. So all will be well in the future. 

Barbers 

Barbers are people who point out to.you 
what sort of weather you are having. This is 
always insulting, for it hints 
at the fact that you are a 
dullard and do not notice 
what is most obvious. And 


might cut off your moustache by mistake. 
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The worst of it is you have to be fairly civil to your barber or he 


One even has to discuss 
politics with him at times 


even to the dullards who had not noticed it 
it must be in the highest degree annoying to 
have their eyes opened to the fact that it is a 
nasty morning when they would otherwise 
have remained in ignorance of that unp'easant 
fact. I once remonstrated with a barber on 
the subject and asked him why he always 
insisted on mentioning the weather. He said 
he did it to break the ice. As it was the 
middle of summer this was absurd. 

The worst of it is you have to be fairly 
civil to your barber or he. might cut off your 
moustache by mistake. One even has to 
discuss politics with him at times. 

They are mostly Germans and Pro-Boers, 
and in the early days of the recent war, 
when things were 
going badly, they 
dug their knuckles = : 
into your perfi- ) 
dious head when 
they were sham- 
pooing ou. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
A COMPLETE STORY. By Helen Geb Ellis. 


AM hough barely five o’clock the short-lived 
November light was almost gone. 

The tall grey houses in Eaton Square had 
already shut out the fleeting light of day and 
stood gloomy and cold with darkened win- 
dows upon which the street lamps cast their 
flickering reflection. 

In one house alone were there unshuttered 
windows through which one could see the 
leaping firelight. The room was in darkness 
save for the ruddy circle of light cast by the 
glowing coals. Within this circle, with her 
small foot resting on the fender, sat a girl 
gazing pensively into the fire. One glance 
sufficed to show that she was uncommonly 
beautiful, tall and fair, with a crown of glisten- 
ing hair which the firelight turned into bur- 
nished gold. Her face was pale and 
be .utifully modelled, her great grey eyes 
overshadowed by eyelashes of inky black. 
On her fingers, which lay idly clasped on her 
lap, were several rings, among which was a 
wedding ring, for although scarcely more than 
a girl she had been married three years. Her 
beautiful gown was of black relieved by 
touches of soft white material. Her story 
was a simple one. Four years ago during 
her first season Violet Annesley became 
engaged to Charles van Roeder, the wealthy 
American. He was youngand handsome and 
worshipped the very ground she trod, and the 
young American fascinated her with his bright 
cleverness and handsome face. It was not 
hard for this girl just out of the schoolroom to 
mistake this fascination for something deeper. 

The following spring van Roeder took his 
beautiful girl-wife back to New York. Then 
followed two years, during which time he 
worshipped Violet, gratifying her every wish 
almost before it was formed. The only blot 
upon his happiness was the knowledge that, 
whereas he loved her with a passionate love 
which dwarfed all other feelings, she merely 
had a warm affection for him. She con- 
sidered him the best and kindest man on 
earth, and by a hundred little attentions 
showed him how much she appreciated his 
endless thought of her happiness ; beyond 
this there was nothing. 

After these two years of sunshine a 
shadow fell on her bright horizon, for one day 
her husband was brought back to her in- 
sensible. He had been fatally injured in a 
railway accident. Overwhelmed with grief 
she called to him, entreating him to speak to 
her ; but her tears and tender words were 
powerless to awaken him from that deep, 
dreamless sleep. 


Lady Annesley joined her  sorrowing 
daughter, and together they returned to 
England. At first Violet was stunned by 


the shock and lived like one in a dream ; 
this state of lethargy was followed by poignant 
remorse; she refused to be comforted, she 
longed to have been more tender to him, and 
his constant thought for her and his deep 
adoration seemed to leave a hollow void 
behind. 

For a year she lived quietly at Annesley 
Court; by degrees her sorrow. became 
less acute, and it shocked her to find how 
passively she could look back on her old life. 

This story begins in the second year of 
her mourning; she had returned to town 
with her mother. 


A bad cold in the- beginning of the 
autumn had kept her prisoner for over a 
month. Her thoughts had flown back to her 
husband with something of the old grief, and 
her dark eyelashes sparkled from time to 
time with glistening tears. 

Her reverie was suddenly interrupted by 
the entrance of a servant bearing a note. 
She stretched out her hand wearily for it, 
then as she perceived the handwriting tore 
it open with feverish haste. For a moment 
her face was lighted up with a soft light 
which danced in her beautiful eyes and 
curved her lips with a happy smile, trans- 
forming this cold, almost statuesque, beauty 
into a lovely creature fullof animation. Then 
she crossed to a small escritoire and hastily 
scribbled a few lines. 

‘* Give this to the messenger, and when Mr. 
Collingwood calls show him into the morning- 
room,” she said handing her note to the 
footman. When the door closed she sank 
down by the fire, and crushing the note to her 
lips covered it with burning kisses. Suddenly 
her excessive joy became sobered, for her 
thoughts had flown back to her sorrow. 

“Dear Charlie,’ she murmured, “I feel 
as though I had no right to this new 
love. I have had the greatest, most unselfish 
love given to me and I gave nothing in 
return ; I don’t deserve another such gift. I 
am not worthy of it, but I love you, Jack, I 
love you. I can’t help it, and now I know 
you love me—I knew it long ago. Oh that 
I could be worthy of you!” 

Just then the door opened, and before the 
stately Thomas had time to announce her 
in rushed a little woman. Her entrance 
resembled the approach of a cyclone; the 
room seemed suddenly filled with swishing 
frills and rustling skirts and the air with a 
peculiar scent. 

Violet rose reluctantly to meet her visitor. 
At any other time she would have welcomed 
her French friend’s visit, but now this intrusion 
seemed sacrilege. 

Her visitor rushed up to Violet, kissed her 
demonstratively on both cheeks, one of the 
many habits which she had never lost even 
after four years of English life. 

“Vi, m’amie,” she exclaimed, “what are 
you doing in the dark like a mole? Thomas, 
bring lights at once,” sinking exhaustedly into 
achair. ‘Iam longing to see you; itseems 
ages since you retired like a nun. How is 
your cold? I am starving. Have you no tea to 


give me? Dear me! no tea and no lights! - 


I’m on my way home from the Kingstons’ 
crush and I thought I’d doa Christian act and 
come to see you. Poor dear, you must be 
dull here alone, but you mustn’t let me tire 
you. Why, I should have expired weeks ago 
had I been doomed to two or three days of 
my own uninterrupted company or gone mad 
or—oh ! here is tea. Do give mesome quick, 
I’m fainting,’ she gasped, for as usual she 
was out of breath. Providence had, it seemed, 
provided her quite inadequately with that 
commodity. “I was offered a cup of cold 
poison at the bazaar which they called tea ! 
I was so thirsty that 1 would have drunk ink, 
but as I was about to drink it an awful picture 
of Harry wrestling alone with his dress tie for 
the rest of his natural existence and perhaps 
dying in the attempt made me leave it 
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untouched. It shows how much | love him, 
for I had to pay Ios. for it. Everything seems 
dear in England, even poison. Iam going to 
get Harry to bring an action against the 
hospital for selling poison at their bazaar 
without a label or a green bottle ; it encourages 
suicide. It sounds like the stories of wicked 
little boys who have visiors of angels singing 
hymns at the moment of temptation, only Harry 
tying his tie alone could hardly be likened to 
an angel nor his ejaculations to songs of praise. 
Another lump of sugar please.” 

For a moment Jet was quiet. She was 
seated in a very large arm chair enjoying 
a very sweet cake such as her heart loved ; 
she was dark and small with sparkling eyes 
and a mouth which never remained still an 
instant. She had tiny hands and feet, a fact 
of which she was quite conscious. The 
unusual silence was suddenly broken again. 

“Oh Vi, my dear, 1 must tell you about 
the Blakes’ ‘small and early.’ When we got. 
there it was ‘large and late,’ and we spent 
ages wedged on the stairs. Why do they 
make the stairs in England so narrow that 
only two thin people can go up ata time? Is 
it to prevent pickpockets or to exercise your 
patience so that you may not yawn when you 
are undergoing the torture of hearing someone 
try to sing. I never had any patience so, of 
course, I couldn’t exercise it, and I have no 
pocket so I ought to be allowed to go up 
straight. Well, there was heaps of time to 
observe the people as we stood there. There 
was an awful painted hag just on the next 
step above me, and she was shrieking secrets 
about the people in her vicinity to a poor little 
cowed man, who from his resigned expression 
must have been her husband, ‘The victim of 
her caustic remarks at that moment happened 
to be a man in our neighbourhood four steps 
up, I think. He was aiding an apoplectic- 
looking girl in pea-green satin to push her 
way up. The querulous lady did not mention 
his name but indicated him by various signs 
to her lord and master. He was a friend of 
yours, that Mr. Coll——, Coll—— | forget his 
name, to whom you introduced me at your 
mother’s last crush.” 

“Do youmean Mr. Collingwood?” said 
Violet, who had hardly paid any attention to 


her friend’s constant babble. Now her 
manner changed and interest lighted up her 
eyes. 


“Yes, Mr. Collingwood ; that’s the name. 
I knew he was a friend of yours, and listened 
to what she was imparting to the world in 
general. Give me some more tea like a dear. 
Well, it appears that his father, like a beast, 
is driving him into proposing to a wealthy 
widow for whom he does not care a bit 
because the old man has got the estate 
terribly encumbered, and—what on earth are 
you doing? I would like my tea a little 
stronger.” 

For Violet in her preoccupation had filled 
her cup with hot water, omitting the tea 
entirely. 

“Your cold has gone to your brain. Can 
people get cold in the brain? Yes, I suppose 
so; congestion of the brain. Well, to return to 
my narrative. The poor boy is madly in love 
with the penniless daughter of Mr. Warner, 
the vicar of Scholesby, near where we were 
last summer. I know the girl by sight—a 
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small, dark, insignificant creature with no re- 
deeming feature and awful clothes, But all 
the same he, poor fellow, adores her, and in 
spite of it is going to sacrifice her and _hiinself 
to free the estate from debt and gratify his 
father’s wish. Young Collingwood is a 
friend of yours. Can’t you dissuade him from 
this madness ?” 

Violet sat motionless as though petrified. 
Throughout Jet’s speech every muscle became 
rigid and the little hands clenched ; not a 
sound escaped her white lips. Jet fidgeted in 
her chair for a second or two, and then said 
in a petulant voice :— 

‘““T don’t believe you’ve been even listening. 
I am disappointed. You might at least 
simulate some slight interest. Well, I must 
be going.” 

Violet roused herself with an effort. 

“You must forgive my seeming inattention. 
I assure you, Jet, my cold has made me 
very dense, but I did listen and am very sorry 
for Mr. Collingwood, and will do my utmost 
to dissuade him from sacrificing himself on 
the altar of parental devotion.” She uttered 
these words in a dull colourless voice. 

At that moment the door opened. “ Mr, 
Collingwood is in the morning-room, madam,” 
said the servant. 


“ Well, that is strange,” said Jet, ‘‘just _ 


when we were talking about him. Mark my 
words, Vi, he has come to ask your advice 
about the widow. What a good thing | have 
told you the whole story ; he might not have 
told you about the other gitl and you might 
have advised him quite differently.” 

“T am much obliged to you, Jet, for 
telling me, for: I feel sure he would not 
have told me about the ‘other girl.” There 
was a slight tremble perceptible in her voice, 
“and,” she continued, “1 might have advised 
him to marry the widow.” 

When Violet left the room she stood with 
one hand pressed to her forehead while with 
the other she steadied herself. A feeling of 
faintness seized her fora moment, then she 
recovered herself. 

““T will save him from the widow,” she 
whispered. ‘Oh it is too hard to think that 
my golden dream is ended. How could I 
ever think that he cared for me—for myself? 
This is my punishment for not loving Charlie 
as I ought. God help me to do my duty,” 
she murmured, “and to hide my love from 
him.” 

In a few moments she walked calmly into 
the morning-room. 

A quarter of an hour later Violet re-entered 
the drawing-room ; she seemed dazed by the 
lights and clutched at a chair for support. 

“ Jet,” she said in a strange voice, “I feel 
so tired—so very tir_d.” 

Jet ran over to her and said in a voice full 
of concern, “ Violet, this has been too much 
for you so soon after your illness; that 
thoughtless fellow has overtaxed your strength. 
Did you dissuade him ?” 

““T fancy so, Jet. He tried for decency’s 
sake, no doubt, to persuade me that he loved 
this widow and cared nothing for her money, 
but I laughed at him. Yes,” after a pause, 
“JT have shown him his mistake and saved 
him from himself; he will have to get his 
money elsewhere.” 

Her voice as she said these last words 
was almost a whisper. Jet was thoroughly 
alarmed by this time, and she gave the bell a 
tremendous peal. 

“Tell Mrs. van Roeder’s maid to come to 
her mistress immediately,” she said when the 
servant came. 


In a moment the maid hurried in, 

“‘ Madam has been over excited,” she said. 

“JT think, Félice, I will go,” said Jet. “I 
see that I can do nothing for you and I shall 
only be in the way. Iam entirely to blame 
for all this.” So saying she kissed Violet and 
speedily took her departure. 

Little did she guess how true were her 
words or what mischief was still to be brought 
about by them. 

The world is nearly a year older and the 
summer has once more come and decked the 
land fondly with her flowers. 

A garden party at Railston Abbey is in 
full swing.” The gardens are gay with many 
coloured human butterflies who flit lightly 
over the grass, their parasols looking like 
gigantic flowers as they flash in the sunlight. 
Allis life and light and music. It is a very 
fairyland ; the world seems all to be con- 
gregated on those lawns. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to this rule, for in the library 
stand two men. One is tall with fair hair, his 
skin bronzed from exposure to a tropical sun ; 
his eyes are the most noticeable feature. 
They are large and grey and wear a haunted, 
sorrow-stricken expression, the lines round 
them and the mouth tell of suffering—not 
rapid, desperate struggle, but slow, bitter 
sorrow which eats away the heart. He might 
be thirty-five years or more, but as a matter 
of fact he is only twenty-seven. His com- 
panion is older, but on his face there is no 
trace of sorrow ; his eyes are bright, his face 
is good-natured, and his laugh like a boy’s. 

“Well, ’d never have known you,” he is 
saying, “ hot climates don’t suit you for you 
look ten years older. We must see what we 
can ‘do for you. I should think the bully beef 
and biscuits had a good deal to do with it, 
but you don’t look a bit glad to be back. 
You can’t think how glad I am to see you, old 
man, and the wife will be wild with joy at 
having a real live hero from the war under 
our roof.” 

“Tt’s awfully good of you, Railston,” 
replied his companion. ‘1 am delighted to 
be home again, but that beastly wound 
bowled me over a bit and makes me look 
rather as though I were going to a funeral.” 

“ Talking of funerals,” interrupted his host, 
“have you heard the news ?” 

“ Hardly, since I only landed this morning 
and I have not seen a paper for weeks. Any- 
thing startling ?” 

“ Not exactly startling, but most deplorable 
and wholly unexpected. Do you remember 
Mrs. van Roeder ?” 

Collingwood gave a little start. His host 
continued, “Pretty little widow, who lived 
with Lady Annesley.” 

“Yes,” answered Collingwood, his face 
growing suddenly drawn and his eyes full of 
apprehension in spite of his effort to appear 
unconcerned, “I remember her perfectly.” 

“ Well, its awfully sad, don’t you know. 
Poor little woman caught a severe chill, 
wouldn’t take any care of herself ; in fact, they 
say she was a little deranged,” tapping his 
forehead with a significant look. ‘‘ She used to 
wander about the damp lanes and they often 
searched for her for hours, only bringing her 
home late at night ;° but the queerest thing 
of all was her will, the rummest document 
you ever saw, ola boy. They tried to prove 
that she was insane when she wrote it, but it 
was written about a year ago, just about the 
time you went to South Africa, so she was 
perfectly sane when she wrote it whatever 
she may have been afterwards.” 
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Collingwood had gone over to the window 
and was standing with his back to Railston. 
His hands clenched, his face ashy pale ; he 
was making a mighty effort to strangle the 
groan which almost escaped his parched 
lips. Happily Railston did not notice, but 
continued :— 

“Her property was divided into two por- 
tions. Her house with its contents, including 
plate and a lot of valuable china, she left to a 
vicar’s daughter somewhere in Devonshire 
whom she had never seen, for the girl was 
most puzzled when she got the lawyer’s letter, 
and declared that there must be some mis- 
take as she was not acquainted with Mrs. 
van Roeder. The strangest part is that this 
girl was engaged to Callingham, only as 
neither of them had a cent and his estates 
are fearfully encumbered there was no hope 
of their ever being able to marry. The latter 
part of the will is still queerer, To whom 
do you think she has left her enormous 
wealth and her estates in New Jersey? 
Guess !” 

“T couldn’t,” said Collingwood, the words 
coming mechanically. 

“Why, all to you! Nobody knows why 
she did it, but it’s a fact. She has left you 
every farthing.” 

At this juncture the door opened and one 
of the butterflies came in. 

“Oh! Sir Hugh, everyone is clamouring 
for you to give the prizes.” Here her eyes fell 
on Collingwood, who had turned as_ she 
entered. “Why,” rushing up to him, “Mr. 
Collingwood, surely it’s not really you? We 
all thought you had been eaten by the Boers 
years ago. When did you come, and where 
from, and why aren’t you at the party instead 
of poked up among these fusty old books, 
looking like a ghost or a wraith back from 
the grave?” As was her wont Jet, for she it 
was, waited for no reply and merely paused for 
breath. “Well, you have to thank me for 
something. Of course,” lowering her voice, 
‘you have heard of poor Vi’s death? They 
say her brain was going because her will was 
so queer, but,” with a knowing look, “1 know 
better. It was I who told her that you 
couldn’t marry May Warner on account of 
money and how you were going to sacrifice 
yourself by marrying a wealthy widow—but 
how white you look; what is the matter ?” 

Collingwood was standing clutching at a 
chair, his face ashen, and his eyes almost 
glassy ; with a mighty effort he managed to 
say ina ghastly whisper :— 

“| shall be all rightin a moment ; it’s an 
old wound; don’t bother about me; _ they 
are calling you.” ° 

Just then a voice in the passage called :— 

“Jet, where are you? Sir Hugh is waiting 
to give you the consolation prize.” 

Jet darted out of the room. Collingwood 
sank into a chair, his head fell forward on 
his arms, and a great groan escaped him. 

“God forgive her,” he murmured; “I 
never can. Oh, Violet, my own beautiful 
Violet, my love, come back to me, if only to 
say you love me. It’s all as clear as daylight 
to me now; I could hardly believe you when 
you said you didn’t love me; I knew you 
did. You do, Violet. Violet !” he cried in 
his agony, “come back to me. Say you love 
me, dearest.” 

The silence remains unbroken. His call is 
unheard, his cry must ever remain un- 
answered; he must go through life alone 
with the knowledge of her great unselfish 
love ; but perhaps in some dim shadowland 
their souls may meet again. 


